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Leave this ship,” cried Harry, “and sond your betters!" “Up here, my men!” 
cried the officer. Harry promptly knocked him down, and as the men 
clambered up they received blows which sent them back again. 
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_ The hurts received by the ap ie Bel- 
dere were mostly of an unimportant- Char- 
ter, the Spaniards, in their nervous fear,’ 
ing entirely taken up -with defending 
emselves. The wounded strangers were in 
worse plight, and taxed the resources of 
e Belvedere to the utmost. 

Three of them died before the morning, 
t the rest passed a quiet night. They 
emed to be considerably astonished at the 
ndness of their foes, even Handsome 
arry taking a share of the work, passing 
om hammock to hammock with medical 
d and words of cheer. 

While doing this, he did not sealer hig 
her work, and feeling sure that his enemy 
is still in the island, he kept a boat rowing 

o and fro about the harbor, to watch for 

nything that might be moving, and to give 
mely notice of it. 

_ Two guns were kept shotted ready to sink 
q any boat or craft that might give out signs 
of activity. But the precaution was need- 
tess. The surface of the water remained 
‘unrufiled, save by the watching boat. 


_ When the morning broke, there were. 


many people moving about the beach, some 
wringing their hands, and others uttering 
a cries of mourning for their dead. A 
pen i in a shovel hat, who was san a 


listeners. 

Harry had managed to snatch an hour’s 
sleep, and the ethers had taken a turn; but 
none were disposed to enjoy a protracted 
slumber in the present state of affairs, and 
‘#he deck of the Belvedere was alive with 
men. Bey 

Ching-Ching was there, quaffing some sort 
of liquid from a bottle with Samson, both © 
drinking out of a footless wine-glass, the 
sole relic remaining of the plunder of the 
previous evening. Neither of them ap- 
peared to have suffered in any degree. 

About eight o’clock Harry dispatched 
Tom True ashore, with an intimation that if 
Captain Brocken was not given up within an_ 
hour he would bombard the town. : 

This made a mighty fluster, and a fat, 
fussy personage, in whom Ching-Ching 
recognized his friend of the previous even- 
ing, came on board, to deny all knowledge of 
such a person. 

“He is there; your island is small,” said 
Harry; “find him.” 

“But I assure your most gracious excel- 
lency,” urged the don, “that no such a man 
is known to us.” 

“To you, personally, probably not,” said 
our hero; “but I met him in the house of 
Don Travio last night. He came there as a 
known man and an invited guest. You 
must seek and find him.” 

The Spaniard turned up his eyes implor- | 
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} time,” he said. 


“Our streets,” he said, “last night ran 
with blood. Is it not enough?” 
“Tt was the blood of a horde of dastards,” 


‘replied Harry, sternly, “who, like wolves, 


followed upon the track of three men. Their 
fate was well merited.” 

“IT too, suffered,” said the don. ‘“Stand- 
ing at my door, peacefully looking at the 
stars, a number of ruffians fell upon me and 
threw me violently upon my back. I started 
ip and pursued them single handed, and, 
turning a corner, overtook about a dozen, 
and with my own hand slew seven ——” 

“Ahem!” said Ching-Ching, and the 
Spaniard, turning, looked upon the unfor- 
tunate young man who had been lame from 
his birth. 

“How do you do, sar?” said Ching-Ching ; 
“berry thick headob yourn to stand sech a 
berry hard crack.” 

“Flim got a nigger head,” said Samson. 

The don glared from one to the other, and 
knew not what to say. Harry changed the 
subject for him. 

“T stand to my point, only extending the 
“If Captain Brocken is not 
brought here by noon, I bombard your 
town.” 

“We have a fort, sir,” said the Spaniard, 
with a great assumption of dignity. 

“T will stand within ten paces of it, all 
day,” said Tom True, “and bet you ten to 
one that you don’t hit me.” 

“You are wasting time here,” said Harry, 
walking away. “Return to the shore, and 
let Santa Chardo fail to do my bidding at its 
peril.” 

The eyes of the Spaniard showed the 
slumbering fires which he dared not reveal, 
and, with a sullen air, he stepped into the 
boat and departed. 

“Watch that fort,” said Harry, “and if 
you see any signs of preparations, fire into it 
at once.” 

Two hours passed, and the shore, which 
had been so lively early in the morning, was 
deserted. The people in the houses nearest 
the sea dropped their shutters and closed 
their doors, in anticipation of the coming 
storm. 

_ There were a few fishing-boats just in the 
line of fire, but no man sought to move them, 
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and a number of nets were left arying un the 
beach. 

Another hour, and then a number of black 
specks were seen moving up a hill. The 
people had deserted the town, and were fly- 
ing beyond the range of the guns. 

“They believe I shall keep my word,” said 
our hero, grimly, ‘‘and I will not disappoint 
them.” 

He turned toward the after part of his 
vessel, walking toward the helm, and, as he 
did so, a sight met his gaze which sent his 
blood coursing through his veins. 

It was a ship stealing out from behind a 
jutting point of land about three miles away. 
She had all sails set, and was going well 
before a steady breeze. 

“Staines!” he cried. 
craft is that?” 

Ira looked a moment, and replied: 

“The Vulture.” 

“Weigh anchor here!” cried Harry, “and 
fling out every stitch of canvas. Tom, take 
the helm yourself. The breeze is as good 
for us as for him, and if he can sail better 
than the Belvedere, he has the best craft on 
the wide seas.” 

With magical rapidity, sail after sail fell 
out of its folds, the Belvedere swung round, 
and the anchor being weighed, she glided 
out of the harbor with the grace and ease of 
a swan. 

Once outside, the breeze fairly caught, 
and, with her shrouds making music, she 
sped fasf in pursuit. 

The Vulture had by this time got a start 
of three miles and a half, and the chase 
being a stern one, it threatened to be long. 
It was a clear day, with the sun like a ball of 
molten brass in the sky, and the sea one 
mass of glittering light. 

“There is enough daylight, and to spare,” 
sai’ Harry. 

“A good eight hours,” returned Tom. 

“T have him now,” cried Harry, exulting- 
ly ; “at last, at last!” } 

“Many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” 
muttered Ira. 

“True,” said Tom; “but the pitcher goes 
once too often to the well, and is broken at 
last.” : 

“You could not break a pitcher more 


What 


“Come here. 
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of destruction,” ‘aid Ira, pointing to 
Iture. “I am beginning to wonder 
ever lived on board a day. But it is 
he fancy of the passing moment. I 
o heart—it was turned to stone ages 


nother part of the craft different an- 
ions were being exchanged. Samson 
hing-Ching that more fighting was ex- 


“d, and that worthy at once affected the 


st dismay. 

h! ki—ki,” he said; “where shall I hide 
. lilly head ?”’ 

Vot for?” demanded old ‘Cutten, 
preparing lint for the wounded. 

e allers feel so berry bad,’ moaned 
g-Ching, sitting down and fanning him- 
like one uncommonly faint. ‘Oh, 
mmy; let me lean upon your lilly shoul- 


’ 


‘who 


‘Samson gave him the required support, 
1, while the pair were in this interesting 

sition, Bill Grunt came up. 

Wot’s the game now?” he asked, in dire 
peration. 
e’s tuk ill,” replied old Cutten, “becos 
afeared there will be more fightin’.”’ 
aed chuck him overboard with a hen- 

p,”’ said Bill Grunt. 

‘Oh. don’t bear malish against an ole 
d,’ murmured Ching-Ching. “Just 
e de battle, moder, I’m tinking ob my 
broder.” | 

Who’s. he?” demanded Bill. 

Everybody,” replied Ching-Ching— 
ry man my lilly broder—you my 
er.” 
’m blest if I am,” growled the old boat- 


Oh, yes, you are,” insisted Ching-Ching ; 
en de battle comin’ I feel bad; den I 
I die and leeb eberybody. I so sorry 
Jat I do wrong ting—specially to lubly ole 
Cutten, and handsome Mr. William Grunt, 
sqarrer.” 
“Oh, dash it now, none of your soft soap. 
are like the ole un when he was sick— 
devil a saint would be; but when the 
evil got well, the devil a saint was he,” 
“Massa Grunt know eberyting,” mur- 
ed Ching-Ching—“‘he so berry clever; 


‘dat Massa Tom True say dat he got j 


jaw like a jackie and head thicker dan de 
breech ob a forty-pound gun.” 

“Who said that?” asked Bill. 

“Massa Tom,” returned Ching-Ching; 
“he conflide in me and say dat. He con- 
flide in Sammy, too.” 

Samson did not remember any such con- 
fidence being reposed in him, but knowing 
that he possessed a defective memory, he 
forebore to contradict. Ching-Ching went 
on: : 

“T feel a-sort of,presentelment dat de fust 
shot from dat ship knock my head orf,” he 
said; ‘and I like to make my will.” : 

“What ha’ you got to leave?” asked old 
Cutten. 

“You'll see,” said Ching-Ching. “Sammy, 
can you write?”’ 

“A lilly bit, Chingy.” 

“Den feel up my back, and jist under my 
collar you will find a sort ob pocket; put 
your hand dere and bring out pocket-book.” 

The pocket seemed to be a very capacious 
one, for Samson. got his arm down beyond 
the elbow and did a considerable amount of 
groping before he discovered and brought 
forth a small memorandum-book, very 
crumpled and soiled—the sort of thing that 
one gets for about twopence a dozen. At- 
tached to this valuable article, by a piece of 
string, was the stump of a lead- epeDos about. 
an inch and a half long. 

“Now, Sammy,” 
‘“‘write.”’ 


said Ching-Ching, 


Samson wetted the point of the pencil co- 
piously, and, placing the memorandum- 
book upon the deck, squared himself to the 
work, and declared that he was ready. 

“First,” said Ching-Ching, “put down my 
half-share in de White Eagle, tea drader 
between Pekin and Liv’pool—dat I leave to 
you, Sammy.” 


“Tank you,” replied Samson, as he ap- 
pended his name to the half of we trader ; 
“what next?” 


“A public-house an’ fishing smack at 
Portsmuff,” said Ching-Ching ; 
bought ’em bof wid de hope of retiring from 
de opium trade; but it never come orf. Dat 
suit you, Massa Grunt?” 


‘“Reyther,” replied Bill. 


“T’d like to have 
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a public and boat o’ my own, if you ain't ‘Stand to your guns there!” cried Harry, | 
* gammoning.” in stentorian tones, ‘‘and load on the star- 
: B _ The look Ching-Ching turned upon him, a_ board side with grape and canister rr 

© look of mingled suffering and grief, quite They had now drawn within a mile of the 
'. disarmed him, and he asked pardon. Vulture, having overhauled her at every 
2 “Dere’s a green-grocer’s shop next door,” stride. They could see the deck alive with 
% continued Ching-Ching ; ‘‘dat I leave to ———. men, and through his glass Harry could 
But I so berry faint.” make out the figure of Captain Brocken 
“Have a drop o’ water,” suggested old standing at the stern. 

Cutten. “All is well,” he said, “at last—at last!” 
“T’ank you; but what dat bottle in your “Look aft,” said Ira Staines. . 
pocket ?”  S Harry looked, and saw a great bank of 
“It’s my larst night’s grog,” said Cutten; cloud arising. It had a peculiarly light and 
“T’ve saved it for to-day.” fleecy appearance. 


“Jest let me wet my lips with it,” asked “Sea-fog,” said Ira; “common enough in 
Ching-Ching. these parts.” 
Old Cutten incautiously complied with “How long will it be in overtaking us?” 


this modest request. “Depends upon the breeze—may be here 
Ching-Ching took the bottl—a small in half an hour, or may not come at all,” 
affair, once devoted to physic—and tilted “Hold off! hold off!” cried Harry, ex- 
half the contents down his throat. tending his arms, and appealing to it as if it 
“Have a lilly drop, Sammy?” he said, and were a thing of life. “Oh, thwart not my 
_ the negro, with a grin, disposed of the rest. hope! I have toiled and striven for this 
“Well, I’m dashed,” began old Cutten. hour. Times and oft I have had him within 
“Dat green-grocer’s shop,” interposed my grasp and he has eluded me. I have 
Ching-Ching, “I leaf to Mr. Ole Cutten, for borne much; let me not suffer more!” 

his brudderly love; all de rest ob my prop- “I think we are within shot, sir,” said Bill 
erty I leaf to de destitoot Chineemen in for- Grunt. . 

eign lands.” “Fire then!” replied Harry; “and aim at 
“What am de rest ob your property?” his rigging. When that is cut to pieces he 
asked Samson. is at our mercy.” 

“My uncle in Pekin will gib you de list,” 

replied Ching-Ching; “he is my crustee. —— at 
T’ank you, Sammy ; now I tink I take a lilly e ko 
walk.” CHAPTER II. “2_ 

Samson helped him up, and the pair 
moved away. 
“I say,” said old Cutten, “it won’t be a _ Bill Grunt set the bow gun himself, and 
bad thing, if he ain’t sold us.” fired. The grape-shot spread with excellent 
“Oh, it’s right enough!” replied Bill; aim, but with no great effect. Holes were 
“those Chinee chaps make a pot o’ money torn in the sails, but no material damage 
one way and the other, and they lives on done to the rigging. 


rice.” “Everything favors him,” muttered 
a “So they do; why—where—what the Harry; “he bears a charmed life. Load her 
_.  deuce——” again, and I will fire.” 

"What's the matter, Cutten?” The gun was got ready, and Harry was 
‘T’ve lost my knife. I had it here a mo- about to set it, when Tom came up, and said 
Pent ago.” that one of the wounded men below was 
___Ain’t it under them rags?” dying; and wanted to speak to him. 

a “Sag a ol but I know where it is; that Harry could not disobey such an injunc- 
dar inee !” tion, and, i | imself 
| “At him, Cutten” : nd, hurrying down, - found himse 


WITHIN REACH. 


beside the sick man, 
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had nothing particular to request—at 
nothing which concerns our story. He 
d to express his gratitude, and to leave 
ket and a handful ee gold’ for his wife 
hildren. 
They live in the white house by the sea,” 
aid. “A small place enough, but I was 
py there, until the cursed gambling 
st came upon me. Will you give that to 
Ida?” : 
All this, and more, if I go that way,” 
Harry. | 
“Senor,” returned the dying man, “let me 
your hand.” | - 
arry gave it, and the Spaniard, having 
hed it lightly and tenderly with his lips, 
eds 2 
All was going well with him until the 
few minutes,” said the man in attend- 
, and then a sudden change came.” 
What was the Ratise of it?” 
do not know, sir.” 

_ The noise of a gun recalled our hero to the 
ck, where he found that the second aim 
d done better duty than the first, and 

mbled a lot of the Vulture’s rigging upon 
r stern. A number of the pirates clam- 
bered up, and proceeded to cut it away. 
‘T can’t make this fellow out,” said Tom 
a. who had been taking a survey ‘of the 
Vulture ; “he has!not even his deck cleared.” 
/ “Not in a fighting humor, perhaps, sir,’ 
geested Bill Grunt. 
‘You do not know him,” said Ira Staines. 
his Captain Brocken is never in a peace- 
one.” es 
Is he so blood-thirsty ?”’ asked Ton. 


‘He is like a man mad for the life of | 


9) 


others,” returned Ira. “He is like a tiger, 
with an insatiable appetite—ever killing, 
r suffering remorse, yet ever adding to 
mountain of guilt upon his head.” 

A strange compound.” 


The strangest I ever knew. I used to 
ek that he sought to bury one deed be- 
’ 9? 
5 “Was he never anything site but the 
lood-thirsty pirate?” 
| ogi I have seen him a little soft- 


in them he seemed to drown the memory of - 
the past.” ; 

“What is the meaning of his silence?” 
asked Handsome Harry, coming up. “I 
cannot fire upon a cur who will not fight.” 

“He is no cur,” said Ira; “some other 
motive than fear guides him.” 

“Give me the speaking trumpet.” 

‘It was handed to Harry, and through it he 
called upon Captain Brocken to surrender, 
In a few moments came the answer: 

“Go your way, and let me go mine, in 
Heaven’s name.” 

“Dastard! I call upon you to surrender,” 
cried Harry. 

“And if I do,” asked the pirate, “ 
be my fate?” 

“You will be hanged at the yard-arm, and 
your men put ashore on the nearest coast,” 
cried Harry. 

“Rash boy,” returned the pirate, ‘“‘you 
BBO. not the -deéd you would do. Go your 
way.” 

“Oh, scoundrel! have you not wronged 
me and mine?” 

“Yes, I have,” cried the pirate—the ships 
had now drifted nearer, and their voices 
could be heard without the aid of the trum- 
pets—“and if the giving up of my life would 
recall the past, I would lay it down now.” 

“Your life, by every law, is forfeited,” 
’ cried Harry. 

“True,” said Captain Brocken; “but it is 


what will 


not neha that you should be my execu- 


tioner,”’ 

“Why not?” : 

“I cannot—dare not tell you, Go your 
way in peace.” 3 

“This is the equivocation of a coward,” 
said Harry, scornfully. ‘Lower your vile 
flag.” 

“’Tis done,” said the pirate, waving his 
hand, and the dark bunting, with its ghastly 
emblems, came tumbling down; “do with 
me what you will.” 

“Lower the boats,” cried Harry. “Tom, 
you take charge of the long boat; Staines, 
you take the cutter; I will take the pinnace.” 

Into this he got with about a dozen men— 
not much to face some hundreds of swarthy 
foes whose yielding might be false, and but 
the prelude to a terrible defence—but Harry 


and fear were strangers, and he gave the 
word to push off. 

Just as the men bent to their oars, two fig- 
ures came tumbling over the side—they 
were Samson and Ching-Ching. 

“Come in time,”’ said Samson. 

“You have almost deserted me, Samson,” 
returned Harry, with a smile. “You are so 
much taken up with your friends.” 

“Not when der’s danger about, sar,” said 
Samson, proudly. 

“No, Samson. I understand you. Pull 
strong and steady, men. You have your 
backs to the foes now, but you shall show 
them your faces ere long.” 

The Vulture drew rapidly nearer. Every- 
thing above board stood out clearly—the 
broken rigging, the swarthy crew, and the 
captain standing to the stern with his arms 
folded. 

Thus for one moment, and the next the 
fog came tumbling down, wrapping sea, sky, 
ships, and boats in the folds of an impene- 
trable veil. 

The change was so sudden and so startling 
that the men rowing paused in their work, 
and uttered a shout. It was answered by 
the men of the Belvedere, but the pirates 
were as still as the grave. 

“Foiled!” cried Harry; and he bowed his 
head in anguish. 

“You have been spared a great crime,” 
cried the voice of Captain Brocken, 

The mist was shaken for an instant by his 
sonorous voice, then it settled again, and he 
was heard no more. 

Harry sat motionless, like one bereft of all 
hope. The men rested on their Oars, wait- 
ing for the word to return. It was not given 
until another shout from the Belvedere ar- 
rived. 

“Return, my men,” he said, “and pull 
easily.” ; 

They could hear, but not see him, so dense 
was the mist, and the stroke oar had to 
count one—two—three—and so on, as a 
guide to the movements of those behind him. 

“Pinnace ahoy,” cried Bill Grunt. 

“Here,” answered Harry. “Where is Mr. 
True?” 

“Aboard, sir.” 

“And Mr. Staines?” 


Handsome Harry's Chase. 


“Aboard, sir.” 

“Drop the tackle, Grunt. 
her. Thank you.” 

The men clambered up, and Harry was 
the last to leave the boat. On deck he could 
see as little as before, but he heard the voice 
of Tom True near him. 

“Any orders, sir?” 

“No,” was the bitter reply. “The wind 
has lulled, and the fog has settled upon us. 
We must drift on at the mercy of the cur. 
rent. Keep your ears open for the slightest 
sound.” 

He groped his way to the companion, and 
went below. Tom felt out a road to the 
wheel, and stood by the man ready for any 
emergency, and others did certain things 
which will appear in the next chapter. 


Now we touch 


~ i 


CHAPTER I. 2 “4 
VERY, VERY MUCH INA FOG, 


There is nothing more bewildering than a 
fog. Ordinary darkness is daylight to it. 
Londoners are pretty well acquainted with 
the advantages of the pea-soup mist which 
they inherit by right of birth, and manufac- 
turing towns, such as Manchester, have a 
fair idea of fogs in general. 

But neither the Londoner nor the Man- 
chester man has any idea of the denseness of 
a sea-fog in some latitudes. It has the qual- 
ities—paradoxical as it may seem—of being 
luminous, yet Opaque, and the general effect 
upon those enveloped in it is like that one 
experiences when we shut our eyes and turn 
our eyeballs to the sun. 

It was particularly bewildering to Bill 
Grunt, who, with all his experience, had 
seen nothing like it, and he wandered about 
like a teetotum on the loose, until good for- 
tune ran him against old Cutten, who had 
been brought to a stand-still by getting his 
wooden leg into one of the scupper holes. 

Having relieved his friend, Bill proceeded 
to discuss the situation, 

“Here’s a nice go, Cutten,” he said, 

“Awful,” replied Cutten; “reg’lar fixed 
up. How long’ll this last—an hour or 
two?” 


| Handsome oe Chase 


‘A day or two, you mean,’ celurned 
nt, savagely; “why there ain’t a breath 


F Rather, it goes afore all meat,” 
reply, and Cutten smacked his lips. | 
“T’ve got a sassidge,’”’ continued Grunt— 
“a germaner—about two pounds on it—in 
my locker; and there’s half a loaf o’ soft 

mmy which I tuk from the capen’s table, 

ma think I’ve got’ a little: drop o’ the 
eetur, which I found in the bottom of the 

st cask.” 3 

“Oh! Bill, you are a friend, indeed.” 

“T stands by my friends,” said Bill, com- 

acently. ‘‘Now we are about midship, and 

think I can grope my way down and back. 

Don’t you move, but wait here for me; and 

don’t say a word to a soul. We'll have a 
g’lar blow-out—a feast in the fog, Cut- 
n!” : 

“T’m down on that sassidge,’’ was all Cut- 
n could reply; and Bill Grunt crept away. 
He was gone quite a quarter of an hour, 

und old Cutten endured agonies of appre- 

-hension. He even suspected his friend, and 
ondered if he had not repented of his gen- 
osity, and fallen foul of the delicacy alone. 
But all his apprehensions were at length 
spelled by the return of Bill Grunt, who, it 
emed, had at first gone upon-the wrong 
ck, and nearly knocked his eye out against 

he rammer of a gun, which, as he said, 
ome cussed lubber had left Sur lang up to 
hangle.” 

Convinced of his being on the wrong road, 
had returned, and come with tolerable 

to the rbot where he had left his hungry 


was the 


=- 


let me put the grub atwixt us. Hallo! 
where are you shovin’ your wooden leg to?” 
“Ax your pardon,” returned Cutten; “but — 
I thought you were the other way.” 
“Another inch,” growled Grunt, “and you | 
would have bunged the other eye up. Now, — 
then, there’s the sassidge nearest me, and 


there’s the tommy nearest you, and a little _ 


rum atwixt. I'll divide the pro fust,. 


then we'll go at the grog. There’s your half fe : 


of sassidge.”’ 

“Where?” 

“Why, you took it.” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Cutten. 
so much as felt it.” 

“Then it must have dropped on the deck. 
Ketch hold of your tommy.” 

“Where is: it?” . 

“T’ll swear you took that,” snarled Bill. 

“Don’t play any pranks on a true friend,” 
said Cutten, in trembling tones. “Fair play, 
Bill.” 

“Por play—it iS. 
deuce——”’ 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” 

“My tommy and sassidge is gone.” 

“Perhaps you never had none,” said old 
Cutten, sarcastically. “It’s a werry good 
joke, Bill, but it ain’t manly.” 

“Perhaps you'll say that I ain’t got no 
rum,” growled Bill, groping about, and 
groping in vain, for there was no bottle to 
be found. 

“Cutten,” he continued, in the deep tone 
of one whose heart was touched, “be a man, _ 
and don’t play tricks in a fog.” 

Old Cutten sniffed contemptuously, but 
uttered not a word. 

“When I,” continued Bill Gumt; “in a 
sperrit of ginerosity, brought hout that 
tommy and sassidge I hacted noble.” 

‘“Werry noble,” said Cutten; “oh, yes, 
werry noble.” | 

“You seems to have your doubts, Hed- 
dard?” said Bill Grunt. - a 

“Whatsomever I might have had, I ain’t | 
got no sassidge,” replied Cutten, who had 
been addressed by Bill Grunt, in his agony, 
by his Christian siame of Edward. 

“You might have been contented with 
your own,” continued the bo’sen, ignoring 
_his friend’s denial ; “you had half a sassidge.”” 


Why, why where the — 


% SMT re 


“Eoain't ee 


“T hadn’t.” 

“It must ha’ weighed nigh a pound, with- 
out reckoning the tommy.”’ 

“I swear I hain’t touched it,” said Cut- 


_ten, goaded nearly to madness by hunger 


and false accusations. 

“Hungry you may be,” pursued Bill 
Grunt, ‘but you needn’t be such a stuffer. 
Then there’s the ’ole of the rum.” 

“Which I ain’t put my lips to—and you 
never had. Bill, you’ve not been manly; 
you've deceived me.” 

“TI had all, I say,” insisted Grunt, feeling 
about to make sure, “and it’s all gone.” 

“I haven’t touched it.” 

“Which you’re a liar!” said Bill Grunt, 
turning up his cuffs, “and if you don’t re- 
gorge some of it, I'll have the life out of 
you!” 

Old Cutten was bewildered. 

Bill Grunt was evidently earnest and sin- 
cere. But where were the food and liquor? 

A happy thought coursed through the 
brain of “Heddard.” 

“He swallered the rum hasty,” 
mured, “and it’s got into his ’ed.” 

“Now then,” growled Bill, “where’s my 
sassidge ?”’ 

“T'll creep orf quietly,” thought Cutten; 
“he'll be better bye-and-bye. Rum and pig 
don’t mix well.” 

“It'll be all the wuss for you,” 
Bill; “better give it up, afore I’m in a bustin 
rage.” 

Mr. Edward Cutten got up softly and 
made preparations to move away. Then he 
remembered his wooden leg. 

“It must be heer’d,” he thought, “onless I 
wrop a handkercher round the bottom.” 

He untwisted his handkerchief from his 
neck, and stooped down. The ship gave a 
gentle lurch, and shot him into the arms of 
Bill Grunt, who was feeling about. 

“Now, Heddard,” growled Bill, 
my wittles?” 

“Jest hear me, Bill—I ain’t touched it.” 

“Shell out.” 

“T’ve got nothing to shell out.” 

“We'll see about that.” 

Then commenced an interesting struggle 
b te the fog, which attracted the attention of 


he mur- 


growled 


“where’s 


5 _ the sailors in every direction. 
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“Pirates aboard!” cried one. 

“At ’em, lads!” cried another, 

Half a dozen tars rushed blindly in the di- 
rection of the commotion, and it would have 
been hard with the furious friends if the fog 
had not suddenly lifted and revealed them 
dimly, 

Bill had got his beloved ““Heddard” down, 
and was hammering him heavily. The fog 
lifted a little more, and the deck could be 
seen from stem to stern. 

What remarkable sight is this which sa- 
lutes the eyes of the furious boatswain? 
Can it be true? 

There, by the binnacle, sit his two arch 
enemies actively engaged in the consumption 
of an enormous sausage and some white 
bread. Ching-Ching holds a rum-bottle 
aloft, and his eyes are hazy. Samson is 
quite oily with joy. 

With a roar like that of an angry bull, Bill 
Grunt rushed forward, but ere he was half 
across the deck, the treacherous fog de- 
scended again, and all was cloud and mist. 

“I’m darned,” muttered Bill, “if that 
Ching-Ching chap ain’t up to everything. 
Heddard, where are you?” 


“Here,” answered Heddard, curtly. 
“I ax your pardon, mate. I’ve wrongeJ 
you.” 


“Fine words can’t butter no parsnips,” re- 
turned Cutten, “and they won’t take the 


‘ color out o’ my black eye.” 


“Heddard, I’ve axed your pardon; be a 
man.” 

Cutten was still very sore—but it was a 
good thing to have a boatswain for a friend; 
so he bottled his wrath and extended his 
hand. | 

“Bill,” he said, “here’s my fist.” 

Bill stepped forward and received it under 
his chin. Cutten dropped it a little lower, 
and peace was made. 

“Chingy,” whispered Samson. 

“Yes, ole boy.” 

“Berry good sassidge,” 

“Berry.” 

“Stunnin’ white tommy,” 

“Crummy.” 

“And de rum most meller.” 

“Glad you like it, Sammy.” 

“You berry cleber chap, Chingy.” 
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‘All my family berry cleber,” 
‘Ching-Ching. 


et 


“My farder, whom I mention 
; om all Pekin. He got de medil for it—big 
-medil; so big dat he hab two men to carry 
it ’bout. Uncle cleber too, but dey hang 
“Why?” baked Samson. 
“He berry cleber—so cleber dat he borrow 
le mandarin’s gold snuff-box; but he not 
leber enough to put it back again. Dey 
find him out, so dey hang him. Such a lot 
‘ob people come to de funeral. Ah! dat a 
erry solum right.” 
“De funeral, Chingy?” 
“Yes, ole boy—de funeral. Dey hang my 
uncle ober a well, and, when him quite dead, 
dey cut de rope. Down drop my cleber un- 
le, and dey put the lid on. Den de manda- 
in, who lost. his snuff-box; dance a jig 
around it, and make the lilly boys scramble 
for lolliplops. I was a lilly boy then, and 


got a blue sugar elephant widout de trunk.” 


» neber forget that sad and solum day. 
ammy, I jes’ goin’ to hab a lilly nap; wake 
1e when de fog rises.”’ 
And Ching-Ching, overpowered by sau- 
ge, rum, and the touching memories of the 
ast, lay down and speedily fell asleep. 


| ae 
CHAPTER IV. _| O 


A CONVIVIAL MEETING. 


said Samson, addressing 
“what am a conwival 


“T say, Chingy,” 
s bosom friend, 
eetin’?”’ 

Ching-Ching fanned himself Cone 

for a few moments, opened and shut his um- 
brella, and then replied: 
“A conwival,. meetin’, Sammy,” he said, 
s whar everybody get berry drunk, and 
ock each oder ’bout frightful.” i 
“Oh! dat a conwival meetin’, Chingy?” 
“Yes, ole boy—we hab a lot ob dem in Pe- 
‘Ki My farder gib one wunce, and him in- 
vite all him relatives and frens, concludia’ 
my uncle; wid him he not been frens for 
e owin’ to a lilly family bobbery, whar 


returned 


“A general fight,” suggested Samson. 

“Oncommon general,” replied Ching- 
Ching. ‘De only party as couldn’t join us 
was my grandfarder, who lost bof him legs 
in de sugar-mill, and he sat in de corner and 
chuck foot-stools ’bout. Wal, Sammy, my 
farder member dat,conwival meetin’, so hz 
put a posecrip at de bottom de nex’ time, 
which say, ‘Don’t bring de ladies, and say 
nuffin.’ ”’ 

“He berry wise man.” 

“Berry,” returned Ching-Ching. ‘So de 
night come for de conwival meetin’, and all 
de genlymen come sneakin’ in one by one, 
my uncle larst, acause he had to dodge my 
aunt, who was follerin’ all ’bout Pekin, ‘But 
I hab done her at larst,’ he ses, and den he 
rub him hands. My farder put two bottles 
ob rum, one ob gin, and two ob whisky on 
de table. ‘Genlymen,’ ses my farder, ‘let us 
be conwival.’ So dey fill dere glasses, and 
jist goin’ to drink, when de door open, and 


all de ladies, led by my aunt, walk in.” 


“Dat was okkard,” said Sammy. 

“My farder tell me dat it de mose con- 
wival evening ob him life,” said Ching- 
Ching, “for he de only man dat got out ob 
de room wid him pigtail.” 

Samson showed a deal of white about the 
eyes, as if he rather enjoyed the confusion 
of the convivial party. Ching-Ching shook 
his head mournfully and added a moral— 

“If eber you get de nupternal knot tied, 
Sammy,” he said, “nebber deceive de part- 
ner ob your joys. _ But why you.ax me ‘bout 
conwival party?” p 

“T hear Massa Grunt talk "bout habin’ one 
wid ole Cutten. 

“Whar?” ; 

“In de hold,” said Samson. “He say to 
ole Cutten, ‘You some down de fore hatch- 
way dis evenin’, and you find me dere wid 
bacca and grog; we make quite a conwival 
party ob it,’ he ses.” 

“Samson,” said Ching-Ching, 
you goin’ to do dis afternoon?” 

“Me attend on Massa Harry. Why?” 

“Oh! nebber mind,” replied Ching-Ching, ~ 
carelessly ; “it no matter.” 

Nothing more was said just then, and, 
Samson being summoned to Harry’s pres- 
ence, Ching-Ching walked forward with his 


“what are 


> a 
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umbrella up, in a catcicss, indifferent way, “Mind, there's only a rope.”’ 
like a gentleman taking the air. Cutten was still.a bit of a sailor, and he 
The fore hatch was off, and our friend slid down with wonderful activity. The 
took up a position near it, humming an air rope was a double one, run though a staple. 
of rather doubtful melody. In a minute or When Bill Grunt joined him, he pulled the 
so Bill Grunt came struggling up quite pur- rope out, and thereby cut off all communica- 
ple in the face. tion from above. 
“Berry nice day, Massa Grunt,” said ‘“What’s that for?” asked old Cutten. 
Ching-Ching. “We sha’n’t be interfered with,” replied 
The old boatswain looked at him with a Bill: “and when we want to go up we’ve 
very doubtful eye, but Ching-Ching, with a only to holler, and swear it was a haccident. 
face of sweet simplicity, was watching the Now the rum and bacea is under this ere 
movements of a sea-gull. empty tub. Why—I—where is it?” 
“The day is fine enough for me,” said Bill. “There’s no rum and no baccea there,”’ said 
“You a berry contented man,” returned Cutten. 
Ching-Ching; “berry much more so dan “This js the tub,” growled Bill, with 3 
some men. Been down de hold, Massa Savage gleam in his eye, “and somebody's 
Grunt?” been down here. Hullo! who’s there?” 
“Yes; and hard work it is, for the stepsis “Sounded like rats,” said Cutten. 
broke away.” ° “Rats be busted!” cried Bill Grunt, rush- 
“How you git down den?” ing furiously forward. “Come out, yor 
“With a rope; and I don’t mean to trust darned Chinaman. I'll have the life of ye 
myself down there again. I shall get my now.” 
precious neck broke.” 
“When dat happen,” said the veracious 
Chinaman, “I fold up dis umbrella, lay on 
my back and die—die right away.” 
“He’s a mighty iley cove,” growled old 
Bill, as he walked away, “but I don’t think 
he’s bowled me out.” 
The afternoon was pretty well advanced 
when the boatswain sought out old Cutten, 
and bade him come to the convivial meeting. os 
The inducements were lots of rum and un- The chase was very exciting, as the hott 
eee thence was strewn over with tubs and boxes. Ching- 
“The hold is nice and cool,” he said, “and Ching made light of these, avoiding every 
we can have our swig-out without having obstacle with incredible activity. Bill Grunt, 
that cussed nigger, and still more Chained not quite so active, knocked his knees and 
. Chinaman joining us. Come on, mate, I’ve shins about terribly. 
left the hatchment off all day, to sweeten the “Hi, there he is; stop him,” cried Bill, 
place.” who still carried the rope which had af- 
_. “You are a friend, indeed,” murmured old forded him the means of descent in his 
Cutten, his eyes brimful of tears. hand. “Stop him, can’t you?” 
They went on deck together, and saun- Cutten spread out his arms, but Ching- 
tered in a casual manner, until they came to Ching, butting at him like a bull, sent him 
p. the hatchway. Halting close to it, Bill upon his back. Then the Chinaman per. 
a Grunt, with the base intent to deceive all formed a gymnastic feat which remained 
7 standing near, said, in a loud voice: for many a day in the memory of the spec- 
4 Cutten, : want you to come down and tators. Leaping up, he caught hold of the 
4 —* right the hold. . open hatchway and swung himself to and 
| _ Aye, aye, sir,” replied Cutten, cunningly fro twice. Bill Grunt had just time to deal 
_ @iding and abetting the deception, him two smart cuts with the rope, and then 


ee 


“Ki-ki,” screamed Ching-Ching, in ap- 
parent terror, as he ran round the hold with 
the activity of a cat. “Ko-ko, oh! kim- 
pany-kimpany-kum. Massa Grunt, hab 
mercy on me; I fall down de hold and near- 
ly break my neck; now you want to kill me.”’ 

“Where’s my bacca and rum?” shouted 
Bill. “Oh, you tallow-faced Chinee! 17: 
settle you now.” 
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ked himself up upon the deck and dis 


o is our bacca and rum,” grunted old 
“and we had better. go, too.” 


Can’t, Cutten; for drinking and smoking 
his way ain’t ’gitermate.”’ | 
hey shouted for aid, and a sailor came 
repaired the rope. Attaining the deck, 
sought out Ching-Ching, but he was 
to be found; nor, indeed, was he dis- 
red all that night. And Samson was 
nt, too. On the morrow both appeared 
n deck, and Ching-Ching looked wery 
about the eyes. 
‘Fine mornin’, Massa Grunt,” he said; 
es de sort o’ mornin’ to freshen a man up 
rer de conwival meetin’.” 
Bill Grunt made no reply, but he men- 
ally registered a vow to have a deep and 
earful vengeance for the wrongs he was 


CHAPTER V.~? 
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E BELVEDERE FIGHTS, BUT 
RENDERS.” 


NEVER SUR- 


‘It was indeed a fine morning; the fog 
hich had lasted so long had disappeared 
ing the night, as if by magic. 
he Belvedere was surrounded by a cir- 
a sea, and nothing more. 
vain Handsome Harry and his eepes 
pt the sea with their glasses; not even 
sagull broke the even monotony of the 
er. Above, one unbroken arch of blue. 
w, one unbroken plain of glittering 


r hero’s thoughts were too bitter to 

vent in words—ever so near his prize 

ever losing it. Hope had been strong 

n him, but it was fading now. 

erhaps it is not to be,” he thought; “if 
at power have I to thwart the High 
a poor worm of a man, with naught 

pe really call my own,” 


i) 


“What course now?” asked Tom True. 

“Back to Fertalago,” replied Harry; “1 
must see Don Salvo. I leave you in charge, 
unless something unusual occurs—then call 
me.” 

faewdy and Serine: he sought his 
cabin, and sat there for an hour or more, 
mechanically examining and arranging the 
arms scattered about. At the expiration of 
that time Tom put his head inside the door. 

“Sail in sight,” he said. 7 

“What is it like?’ asked Harry. 

“Something ugly,’ returned Tom. 
like a British man-of-wars-man. 
signaled us to stand by.” 

“Have you answered?” 

“T ran up the Union Jack and your flag,” 
replied Tom. 

“And then 2’ 

“They still kept their stand-by flag flying, 
and—there is the signal gun.” 

“T will join you in a moment. 
decks cleared.” | 
~ “Fe means to fight that chap, if need be,” 
muttered Tom. “Whew! What next? But 
it’s all fish that comes to my net.” 

When Harry joined his men on deck he 
found them scattered about in little anxious 
groups. About’ three miles in the Belve- 
dere’s course was a frigate coming up gayly. 
It was no use ignoring the power of such a 
craft. A struggle between it and the Bel- 
vedere would be like a fight between a man 
and a child. 

“She carries no colors at present,”’ 
Harry. 

“No, but oe they go. Brazilian, by 
Fingo! She’s English built, but not English 
manned.” : , 

“We need not fear him,” said Harry, 
contemptuously. “I had same thought of 
attempting to show him our heels; but keep 
on our course and prepare for action.”’ 

“We shall have plenty of time for action 
directly,” said Tom. “If I mistake not, we 
shall soon have a calm.”’ 

The breeze was already dying. The gusts 
grew. feebler each moment, and within 


“Looks 
She has 


Have the 


said 


twenty minutes of the time Tom spoke the 
sails flapped idly and then fell still. 


The 
Union Jack, and the white flag with the red 


heart on it—motto, “I come”—wound about 
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the masthead and mingled their colors to- 
gether. 

The frigate also stopped on her way, with 
her bows pointing toward the Belvedere. 
The sea was too deep to drop anchor, and 
she only drifted before the current. 

“She cannot do much harm while this 
lasts,” said Ira. “If the calm only lasts till 
night, and then comes a breeze, why, we can 
give them the slip.” 

“Boats lowering, sir!” cried out Bill 
Grunt. 

Two were lowered, but one only came on. 
It contained one officer and aboiit twenty 
men. They pulled alongside, as if despis- 
ing the Belvedere, and the officer came upon 
deck. 

He was a little-built half-blood, with a 
small mustache—“two-penny paint brushes,” 
Tom called them—which he twirled satiri- 
cally. He spoke English. 

“What's the name of this—a—boat?” he 
asked. 

“The Belvedere.” 

“What country?” 

“Great Britain.” 

“Permit me to doubt it,” said the officer, 

Harry turned a wrathful face upon him. 

“Leave this ship,” he cried, “and send 
your betters!” 

“Up here, my men!” cried the officer, 

Tom knocked him down promptly, and as 
the men clambered up they received blows 
which sent them back again. 

“You had better keep away,” said Ira, 
leaning over. 

The answer was a pistol shot, which blew 
his hat off. 

Ira seized a cold shot and dashed it 
through the bottom of the boat. 

The men were all scattered about in the 
water, shrieking for help. Harry gave or- 
ders to throw them some hen-coops and 
spars, but not to take any on board. 

_ “There is another boat coming,” he said; 
“let it pick them up.” 

But in case any of the men should sink, 

he kept his eyes upon their movements. As 


far as he could see, they were all safe. 


“How many men had you?” he asked. 
“Twenty,” replied the officer, 
“Are they all there?” 
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“Pshaw! Why should I trouble myself 
about the men?” 

“Then I must,” said Harry. 

He counted them over—twenty in all. 
Then he turned to the officer and said: 

“Your men are all right, but they seem 
to be in a little confusion. They want their 
officer with them. Which will] you have—a 
plank or a hencoop?” 

“Will you dare?” demanded the Brazil- 
ian. 5 

“Yes,” replied Harry, “I will. Make 
your choice.” 

“You will suffer for this when this “Mis- 
erable boat surrenders,” hissed the officer. 

“The Belvedere will fight, but never sur- 
render,”-answered our hero, “You have 
not yet made your choice.” 

The Brazilian saw that he was quite seri- 
Ous, and, pointing to the hencoop, bowed. 

“Inside or out?” asked Tom, 

The swarthy face of the Brazilian was 
literally puffed out with rage, but the reply 
he would have given he dared not venture. 

The hencoop was tossed overboard, and 
the officer leapt after it. Before he could 
reach it, one of his own men deserted a 
rather fragile piece of timber and made for 
the coop. 

“Back!” cried the officer, 

“Can’t swim far, sir.” 

“Back, I say,” shouted the officer, 

“Room enough for two chickens there,” 
said Tom; “let his roost.” 

The man reached it first; but the officer, 
On arriving, bade him begone. 

“I shall drown if I do, sir,” 
man, piteously, 

The Brazilian drew a pistol from his 
breast—but it was useless; the water had 
damaged the charge. He aimed a blow at 
the man with the butt of it; the man ducked, 
seized his wrist, wrenched away the weap- 
on and dealt the officer a blow on the head 
with it. 

He Jost his hold of the coop and sank, 

The man seemed to be touched with re- 
morse, and plunged after him. In a few 
seconds he rose, bearing the body of the 
insensible officer. , 

The coop had drifted away a little, and 
his efforts to reach it seemed to be tog 


replied the 
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Harry ordered a rope to be tossed 


Bill Grunt heaved one overboard well 
vithin the man’s reach, and as he grasped 
. Bill, with the aid of Ching-Ching, hauled 


_ Still holding his eficer, he was drawn on 
oard, and then he fell exhausted upon the 
Bek. . 
“You are a brave man,” said Harry. 
Vhat is your name?” “ 
| © Sam Rock.” 
“English: fe 
: “Scotch parents—born in Brazil, Is he 
Fe ad :; 
eT he officer replied himself by opening his 
eyes and mouth and gasping terribly. He 
seemed, as he undoubtedly was, consider- 
ibly astonished to find himself again on 
Ye} urd the Belvedere. 
I suppose I owe my life to you,” he said 
Harry, scowling. 
Indeed, no; to that brave fellow there.” 
Why, it was his hand that struck 


And his saved you.” 

But it will not save himself,” said the 
fficer; “it is death in our navy to strike a 
superior.” . 
wSurely you would not press for punish- 
pent,” said Harry. 

“Tam the servant of the State, and must 
pe its laws,” was the cold reply. 

Our hero turned away in disgust and ad- 

ressed Sam Rock. 

F ou had better remain with me,” he 
“it will not be safe for you to re- 


“Thank you, sir,” replied the man, touch- 
2 his forelock; “just the thing I was hop- 
ng for in my heart.” 

7 ‘he foregoing incidents had been watched 
4 the deck of the frigate with consider- 
€ 2 interest, and the second boat came up 
very chary manner, as if doubtful of 

; reception it would get. 
you can pick up your men,” cried Harry 
ugh his trumpet, ‘and then return, But 
i” oh you, sir, would like to go with 
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“Unless you wish to detain me prisoner,” 
the officer’s reply. 


“I assure you,” returned Harry, coldly, 
“that I have no desire to have you on board 
the Belvedere either as friend or foe.” 

The officer winced, but said nothing; and 
the boat being hailed, he stepped into it. 
All the men having been picked up, they re- 
turned to the frigate. 

“Now, if they get hold of us,” said Ira, 
“they will make us whistle.” 

“They will make a run for it,” returned 
Tom; “they are preparing the boats.” 

Such was the case. Eight boats were 
lowered over the side, each capable of bear- 
ing at least thirty men, and five of them car- 
ried bow-swivel guns—heavy odds for the 
Belvedere; but Harry cared little for such 
an attack. 

“Out with the boarding nettings,” he cried. 

“And blaze away at those cockle-shells,” 
added Tom, in a low tone. 

“T will warn them first,” said Harry. 

The boats-now divided—spread out with 
great gaps between, and, by the way they 
were steered, it was evident that they meant 
to assault the Belvedere on every side. 

“Fight boats,” said Harry, “will require 
eight parties of defence. 

And into eight parties he divided his men, 


giving the commanding part of the busi- 


ness to Tom, Ira, Bill Grunt and four of his 
best men; one party—the smallest—he com- 
manded in person; but, as we know, he was 
a host in himself; and he had for his sup- 
porters Samson and Ching-Ching. 

The latter named gentleman, although he. 
was armed to the teeth, still kept his um- 
brella up, and fanned himself with a cool- 
ness which made his late trepidation, dur- 
ing which he made and signed that im- 
portant document, his will, only the more 
remarkable. Samson looked upon fighting 
as fun, and wore upon his face a broad 
grin. 

“De Brazilians berry fond ob slaves,” he 
said; “give ’em goss, Chingy.” 

Ching-Ching closed his umbrella, stowed 
away his fan, and loosening his cutlass in 
its sheath, replied: ‘‘Sammy, I gib you de 
same answer dat de man gittin’ married gib 
de parson when axed if he hab dat woman 
to truly lub in wheels and woes, until one 
of dem turn up dar toes, Sammy—‘T will.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. hands as he could deal with, and the foe 
, e threatened to carry victory with them. 
NO MEAN FOR. | ¢ Old Cutten slipped and fell upon his back 


~~ 


just as one of the turbaned enemy struck at 

The boats were now advancing steadily— him. This mishap saved his life, but it was 
evidently with the intention of capturing fatal to his wooden leg, the fellow’s crease 
the Belvedere, or sinking in the attempt. shaving it off as clean as if it had been re- 
The guns of our hero’s craft played upon moved by machinery. 
them; but it is a difficult thing to hit small, Another fellow aimed a_ blow at Bill 
moving objects with large weapons, and our Grunt’s head, and just succeeded in split- 
readers need not be surprised at the fact ting the tip of his nose. The wound. was at 
i that twenty shots only succeeded in sinking once ridiculous and painful, and Bill, with 
f one boat. a howl of fury, dashed into the thick of the 
i The others, without stopping to pick up invaders. 
h the struggling ones, came on in a wide Then he too, like Cutten, slipped and fell. 
semicircle, and, arriving within half a mile, A dozen creases were held over him, and 
the center boats paused, and the others con- he mentally gave up his life, when lo! there 
tinued rowing until they formed a ring— suddenly appeared upon the scene a man 
then they all came on at a rapid pace. who had the activity of twenty—a man who 
| Seven boats in all, with more than two fought with his arms and kicked with his 
jy: hundred men well armed for the attack—no legs, hurling the foe over like skittles. 
y mean foe for Handsome Harry to contend “I’m darned if it ain’t Ching-Ching,” cried 
| . with. Bill Grunt, springing up. “Who’d have 
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One more was sunk by a well-directed thought it?” 
if Shot; but the others dashed on, and struck “Golly! Down go one with a ki—ki,” 
Hi _ the sides of the Belvedere almost simul- cried Ching-Ching, as he dispatched an- 
Hy taneously. Then, with fierce yells, the Bra- other; “and you, sar—you berry much like 
f zilians came clambering up. de man dat kick my farder when him look- 
i But fast they showed above the bulwarks ing at de shop window in P i Take dat, 
they were cut down, and men, with great ko—ko—sliminy—sliminy. Oh! you will 
gaping wounds, fell back upon their com- 8¢t in de way, sar, when a genlyman want 
fades or into the sea. Handsome Harry, t0 pass, and down went a third. 
Samson and Ching-Ching did wonderfil Ching-Ching was a perfect windmill, and 
, work, and at their post the Belvedere was Whoever got in the sere dA of his sails was 
at least secure. knocked over. The fanatical gentlemen did 
Bill Grunt was not so fortunate. not know what to make of him; but they 
The boat which struck against his stand- Harty ed Bede, 166s Patirn se 
ing-place brought with it a number “ hence Our hero ahd his fotlowen had dispatched 
and reckless men, who thought their lives their little boat-load, all of whom had either 
of but little account, and deemed their blood bees “kitted or wounded “and he Fie: 
re water. They were the members er at liberty to give aid to the other defend- 
anatical race, who looked upon a violent 
: ers. 
death as the true road to paradise. 
wee From party to party he went, followed 
These fellows were not clad in sailor's by Samson and Ching-Ching; and where- 
costume, a light linen dress and turban. ever the trio touched, there they took con- 
Arms and gs were naked, and they dis- fusion to the foe. It was awful to see the 
played the activity of cats. A few were cut 


7 carnage; but they were dealing with a re- 
down , but the rest came clambering over, morseless enemy who had been mad enough 
and with yells leapt upon the deck. 


to ery “No quarter!” and now received 
Tom True was not far away, but he could none. 


i. render no assistance, having as much on his The Brazilian officer, with his arms 
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und behind him, stood hopelessly looking 
“the scene with bitter feelings. What 
d he have given to have played his part 
e fight and done something to avenge 
aptivity? But lie was powerless, and 
Id do nothing. 

“He is not a man—he is a giant,” he mut- 
sd, as his eyes followed the movements 
Handsome Harry; “and those two fel- 

O s behind him are devils—stay! are there 

nly two? No, that accursed Chinee makes 
ozen of himself.” 


When first his friends attacked, his heart | 


t high with the conviction of their suc- 
s; but as the fight progressed he saw 
t they had their work cut out to escape 
er annihilation. 
he Belvederes were brave to a man. The 
y one who had professed nervousness 
s Ching-Ching, and we all know what a 
nbug he was when he made his will and 
{t his important property to his friends 
round him. Some people may doubt 
yhether he had anything to leave; but 
hether he had or not time will show. 
With half of the Brazilians put hors de 
ombat, the day was with the Belvederes, 
uit there was no retreat for the foe, except 
y swimming, as their boats had, in obedi- 
nce to a shout from Harry, been sunk with 
old shot. 
With his own hands he led the work of 
| destruction, and raising a thirty-pound shot, 
sent it through the bottom of a boat as if it 
were shot from a gun. 
4 - This example was followed by others, and 
4 uch of the Brazilians as were not swim- 
ons for their lives, or wounded, or dead, 
were on the deck of the Belvedere at the 
“mercy of the victors. > 
- Tt had been Harry’s intention to show his 
appreciation of this unwarranted attack by 
" ‘giving no quarter, but a better feeling pre- 
- vailed, and seeing them cowed and beaten, 
“he bade them throw down their arms and 
q take their lives. 
A clatter of cutlasses and pistols upon the 
Pectc followed, and the beaten men, with 
q i Pa arms, gathered together. 
_ Harry chose a watching party and set ti 
over them. Then bidding Tom and Ira— 
both of whom had received scratches, but 


nothing serious—to look to the wounded, 
he turned his attention to the frigate. 

She still lay end on toward the Belve- 
dere, going with the current, and on her 
forecastle were gathered the remnant of the 
crew. Those men showed by their silence 
that they perfectly understood the turn af- 
fairs had taken, and very much objected to 
it. 


Aft were the remaining officers, clustered 


together and holding a consultation. The 


result of this shortly appeared. 


A cutter was lowered, and an officer with 


a crew of six men came Off, the officer carry- 

ing a white flag. As he neared the Belve- 

dere, Harry stood forward to speak to him. 
“What would you?” he asked. 


“Peace,” answered the officer. 


“You come a little late,” said Harry, 


scornfully. 

“You belong to a generous nation,” an- 
swered the Brazilian, ‘and will not be hard 
upon a defeated foe; we knew nothing of 
your strength, and miscalculated our own.’ 
.“So it seems. .Well ?” 

“The flower of our crew is with you-- 
alive and dead. We ri you to make terms 
of peace.”’ 

Harry thought for a moment, and then 
said: 


“By all the rules of warfare, your ship 1s _ 


mine; but I have no need of it, and it would 


only encumber me; but you must pay the 


penalty of your rashness. You must send 
me powder and small arms, and grant me 
such men as volunteer for my service. I 
have need of ten.” 

“So be it,” said the officer. 

“And carry it out faithfully,” said the offi- 
cer on the deck of the Belvedere; “attempt 
no tricks, for we are no match for him.” 

The other looked a little curious, and 
made a sign. He on the deck answered it, 
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and the officer with the flag sat down with a — 4 


despairing gesture. 
“Lost, and put to shame,” he muttered; 


“henceforth the Anita must hide its head.” | * 


He went back to the Anita, and soon all 
was life and bustle on board, emptying the 
magazine and filling the boats with the pow- 
der _ casks. 
Brazilians who would volunteer, 


Meanwhile Harry. asked the = 
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“The answer was emphatic. Every man white, and thirsty: and Don Salvo, who 
stood forward. | comes off to visit the Belvedere, looks white 
“But I cannot have you all,” our hero and qualmish. 
Said; “there is not room on board the Bel- © Handsome Harry received him on deck, 
vedere. I want ten men. You must draw under an awning, where he sat smoking a 
lots.” cheroot and drinking claret. Tom True 
Then ensued a strange scene. was near him, smoking, too; and behind 
The men who, half an hour before, had him+ewere Ching-Ching and Samson play- 
been thirsting for Handsome Harry’s life, ing dominoes, and Ira Staines looking on. 
were now eager to shed their blood in his “How fares it with you, Don Salvo?” ° 
Service, and eagerly they gathered round the asked Harry. 
bag in which their lot depended. Such is ‘How should it fare with me in this beast- 
the influence of bravery. ly sea?” snarled Don Salvo. “Why is it 
The number of beaggtwere told out—one never at rest? Up and down—up and down 
for each man—ten black and the rest white. —as if it took pleasure in disturbing a poor, 
As they drew, the men who got the black weak, helpless old man.” 
Ones hugged them as if they were precious “You look very well for one in such a 
gems; those who got the white cast them sore strait—sit down.” 
aside with angry exclamations. > “Thank you.” 
“Let us remain, brave capitano,” said “Will you smoke, don?” asked Tom, pre- 
One; “you are sure to have plenty of fight- senting his cigar case. 
ing, and we can fill up the gaps.” “Ugh!” shuddered the don, turning away. 
“I thank you,” returned Harry; “but I “You ought to know better, young man; my 
Cannot carry you. I shall, however, be at stomach is not made of leather.”’ 
Fertalago in a month, and, if any of yotrare “Dat my double-six,” said Samson, be- 
there, you can see if I have room for you.” hind. 
“At Fertalago,” muttered the Brazilian “Oh, no, Sammy,” replied Ching-Ching, 
officer ; “I wiil remember.” softly. “How can dat be, when I play him 
The transfer of the powder and small just now?” 
arms occupied two hours, and when it was “But I swar I hab him in my run,” said 
completed the cutter’s seamen were sent Samson. 
back to their own ship—the lucky drawers “You wrong, Sammy. What say you, 
of the black beans remaining on board. Massa Staines?” 7 
The Belvedere was now thoroughly re- “That you are the biggest liar and rascal 
plenished with arms and men, but Harry I ever met, bar none!” replied Ira, 
still resolved to go to Fertalago, as he had. “Did Massa Staines eber look in de 
_ business with Don Salvo. The two ships glass?” asked Ching-Ching. 
floated with the current until night, whena “Go on with your game,” said Ira, “and 
breeze sprang up, and, the Belvedere spread- give me no cheek.” 
ing her sails, speedily left the frigate far “The business I have with you, don, is 


behind. very simple,” said Harry, after a while, “and 
can be talked over here. You need not go, 
va Tom; there is nothing secret, You know 


Ce.:3 Santa Chardo, don?” 
CHAPTER VII. > ~ 


ee 


~ 
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“Well,” replied the don, wrinkling up his 
nutcracker visage. 

“Pretty good assortment of rogues there.” 

“Aye, yes! What of that?” 


CHING-CHING MAKES A NEW PIANO. 


% Back again to Fertalago, with the sun “Did you know Don Travio?” 
# blistering the decks, and the sea sparkling “I ought to. He is a servant of mine.” 
» like a plain covered with enormous dia- 


a ; “A servant of yours? Indeed!” said 
.. monds. The little town looks hot, and Harry, lighting a second cigar from the 
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of the nrst. “Can you tell me how 
me intimate with Brocken?”’ 
intimate with Brocken?” hissed the 
riting his hands together and looking 
n ugly genii in his wrath. “His life 
pay the forfeit if he has betrayed me.” 
‘He has given it up,” said Harry, and 
a, in brief terms, he told the don all that 
appened at Santo Chardo. 
the story proceeded the visage of the 
ard became appalling. The dark pas- 
yns of a dozen men were written upon his 
mmified face, and his long claw-like 


,” he said, “this is why we have been 
-Brocken has been made acquainted 
our movements. Mixed up with his 
Chardo lot, he was more than a match 
;. But now all know. You know the 
r Luabila?” . 
have passed it often,” returned Harry. 
That is Brocken’s hiding place now,” 
[the don. “It is the stronghold of those 
eemed faithful to me. But go there, 
this ring, and let them put no straw 
he stream against you if they dare.” 
A potent ring!” said Harry. 
A powerful one,” rejoined the don, “for 
ings have bowed before it ere now.” . 
f ohall I wear it here?” 
j “Not for your life. Every man knows it. 
nd d would deem you a robber. They would 
Oop you on speculation and bring it back 


9? 
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a will store it safely away,’’ said Harry, 
ising. ‘‘Tom, get some more claret.” 
rl tom and Harry departed, and Ira Staines 
aving watched the game of dominoes long 
sauntered forward. Ching-Ching 
n caisson were thus left with the don. 
a ooking up, Ching-Ching caught the 
Spaniard’s eye, and smiled in a friendly 
anner, Don Salvo frowned at him like a 
a ander cloud, but Ching-Ching. was not to 
easily daunted. Returning to the game, 
e said to Samson in a tone of voice just 
sud enough for the ears of the man for 
hom it was intended : 
“Berry handsome ole genlyman, Sammy.” 
The great weakness of Spaniards is their 


vanity. They believe themseives to be the 
handsomest fellows in the world—as indeed 
some of them are—and not one, old or 
young, ever believed that he was ugly. The 
don pretended not to hear, but he pricked up 
his ears, and Ching-Ching went on: 

“Nebber see sech handsome ole genlyman 
before, Sammy. He better looking dan mv 
uncle at Pekin, who ran away wid de lady 
dat engage to de emperry to be married. 
My uncle so handsome dat he ’bliged to go 
*’bout in a veil to keep de gals off. Dis ole 
genlyman fix up.a lot ob dem, I reckon. He 
got a berry gay look ‘Haut de eye.” 

The eye of the don was a very bilious 
one, about the color of a saffron bun. It 
twinkled with an air of satisfaction «s 
Ching-Ching soaped him down. 

“If my wife was here,” continued Ching- 
Ching, “I lock her up while dis berry lubly 
ole genlyman stop on board.” 

“Hab you got a wife?” asked Samson. 

“Two,” replied Ching-Ching; “they were 
twins, and one wouldn’t be married without 
de oder, so I propose to bof.” 

“And marry bof?” 

“No, Sammy,” replied Ching-Ching, as if 
shocked; “I marry one ob dem, and t’other 
marry me. We married on a Monday, and 
on Tuesday I run away. Golly, it was berry 
jolly! But dis ole genlyman very handsome, 
ain’t he, Sammy ?”’ 

Samson, who was as innocent as a suck- 
ing dove, looked at the weazened old man 
before him, and failing to find anything ap- 
proaching beauty, knew not what to say. 
He rolled his eyes, opened his mouth, and 
then shut it again, speechless. The don 
came to his relief. Turning to Ching-Ching, 
he said: 

“You were not on board the Belvedere 
when she was last here?” 

“No, handsome genlyman. I was den a 
pris’ner wid a lot ob low curses ob pirates. 
Tank you for making de ’quiry, handsome 
genlyman.” 

“Have you joined her for good?” 

“Yes, handsome genlyman; for berry 
much good. I great rascal afore, but I berry 
good now. Once I get drunk and nebber 
speak de trufe; now I berry good, handsome 
genlyman. Sammy know dat, eh, Sammy?” 
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Again Sammy was a little bit fixed, and 
once more the don vame to his relief. 

“You are a very civil young fellow,” he 
Said to Ching-Ching; “and there is a dollar 
for you.” 

“Oh, tank you, sar; you berry liberal and 
handsome, too.” 

“You were speaking about your uncle at 
Pekin,” continued the don, in a casual man- 
ner; “a very good-looking man, I believe.” 

“Berry, sar,” replied Ching-Ching; “he 
de chief mandarin at de court. Tied up de 
empry’s pig-tail with a fork-when him take 
a walk. Dat a berry high office, handsome 
and liberal genlyman.” 

“Indeed! I know very little of China,” 
said the don. 

“It a berry rum place,” said Ching-Ching, 
looking at him out of the corner of his 
eyes; “dey berry fond ob handsome Span- 
ish genlymen when dey get ’em. I see two 
dere, sir, not so handsome as you—oh, no, 
berry ugly in complarison—but dey lib in 
big palace and people pay ten dollar to see 

_“em—through the key-hole.” 

“The Chinese are a cursed ugly race,” 
said the don. 

“Berry, sar,” replied Ching-Ching, “ ’cept 
my uncle and me.” 

“And what do you call yourself?” 

“Not bad looking, sar, for a poor Chinee- 
man.” 

“Gad! it’s well you put a tail to your sen- 
tence,” said the don. 

And the-return of Tom True and Harry 
put an end to the conversation. 

A little later the don rose to take his 
leave, and Harry, drawing him apart, said 
in an undertone: 

“How is Juanita?” 

“Passing well,” replied the don. 

“Why did she-not come on board with 
you?” 

“Because it was my wish that she should 
Stay at home,” replied the don, grimly. 
“However, you shall see her if you wish. 
Come ashore with your officers and dine 
with me to-night.” 
= “With pleasure,” replied Harry. “What 
-. time?” 

) “Eight. And, by the way, that Chinaman 
_ seems a civil sort of a fellow.” 
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“Very,” dryly returned our hero. 

There will be room for him with the 
muleteers in the kitchen,” said the don. 
“Let him come, and that nigger fellow, 
too.” 

“I have no doubt that they will be ex- 
tremely pleased.” 

Then the don stepped into the boat, and 
rolling himself up in a cloak, prepared to 
endure the agony of the passage between 
the Belvedere and the shore. 

Harry informed Ching-Ching of the in- 
vitation he had received, which our friend 
acknowledged very graciously. 

“I put on my berry best dress, and do 
credit to de genlyman,” he said. 

And on being left alone with Samson, in- 
dulged in a little pantomimic action, ex- 
pressive of his having soaped the don beau- 
tifully. 


> 


CHAPTER VII _5_ 
THE MULETEERS’ FEAST. 


About half-past seven the boat was got 
ready to take the party ashore. Harry, Tom 
and Ira went in uniform, Samson in his 
usual blue shirt and trousers, and Ching- 
Ching turned out in his best, ‘a suit very 
like that worn every day, but covered with 
all sorts of cabalistic characters, such as 
one sees on tea-chests and other articles 
from China. 

“Where on earth did he get that toggery 
from?” growled Bill Grunt, as he and Cut- 
ten watched the boat receding toward the 
shore. “His whole kit was in a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

Old Cutten, whose broken wooden leg 
had been spliced together in rather a clum- 
sy manner, turned his quid over and re- 
plied: 

“You might as well ax me where he gets, 
his cheek from. I don’t know. But I do 
wonder at the captain takin’ sech low loaf- 
ers with him, and leaving men like you and 
[I on board.” 

“It warn’t his fault. I heerd Chingy 
soaping the old himage; but I don’t want to 
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the Chinaman down—he saved my 
he house of Don Salvo was situated near 
» beach, at the foot of a sloping hill, which 
ed it a little from the rough storms of 
nd familiar to those parts. It was a long, 
w, rambling pbuilding, but handsome on 
e whole, and very roomy inside. 
The ground around it was very spacious, 
it in front being used as a courtyard. On 
tering this the party from the Belvedere 


covered a number of mules tethered to 


gs in the wall. Numerous lamps were 
attered about, which, with the aid of the 
on, afforded them ample light. 
Don Salvo met them at the door, and, 
ving greeted his more distinguished 
guests, pointed out to Ching-Ching a gal- 
ery on the right. 
‘You will find the kitchen there.” 
‘Tank you, handsome genlyman,’ 
ing-Ching. 

Don Salvo turned upon his heel, and 
2 shing-Ching cut a caper, expressive of his 


+9 


replied 


ter contempt for his host. y 


This was nearly fatal to him, for the don, 
rning again, caught him in the very act. _ 
“How now, sir?” he said sternly. 

“So berry glad, sar, handsome sar,” re- 

rned Ching-Ching, humbly; “when I 

berry glad I ’bliged to kick out, or I should 
ptt mble on my. back.” 

a The don looked a little doubtful, but 

Ching-Ching was so very meek and mild 
tt lat it was impossible to suspect him of 
malice, so he was bidden to betake himself 
to. the kitchen, and thither, followed by the 
lighted Samson, he went. 

A few feet on the other side of the arch- 
way they discovered a door, from behind 
which there came the noise of laughter. 
ae tage this to be the entrance to 


Pires room, sie huge rafters above, 
which were strung hams, onions and 


the doorway, bowing, with a smile of pro- 
pitiation on his face, for full ten minutes, 
and then a girl, turning, saw the stranger. 
Her little scream attracted the attention 
of the rest, and a swaggering young fellow, 
with tio end of. velvet, buttons and tassels 


about him, came over from the throng. 


“By all the saints,’ he cried, “who is 
this ?”’ 

“Dis is Samson,” replied Ching-Ching, 
“and I’m a lilly Chinee.”’ 

“And what may you want here?’’ 

“Noting but de flowerous society of dese 
ladies here. I been all ober de world, but 
nebber see such black eyes. Dey reg’lar 
piercers. Oh, my poor heart, it skewered 
right through!” 

The men pounced upon him with that 
stagey air for which Spaniards are cele- 
brated, but Ching-Ching had “fixed” the 


women, like a wise man, and his footing 


_ was made sure. 


“You must get out of here,” said the 
young swaggerer. : | 

“What for?” asked a pretty girl, pushing 
him aside; “that’s just like you, Pedro— 
down upon every inoffensive stranger.” 

“Me berry inoffensive,” said Ching- 
Ching, sidling into a seat, “and Sammy 
more inoffensive still. Your berry good 
massa, Don Salvo, invite us here. Our 
handsome massa, Capen Harry, of the Bel- 
vedere, come wid us.” | 

“You belong to the Belvedere?” asked 
another Bae ae 

“Dat so,” grinned Samson. 

“De truth hab fallen from your lubly 
lips,” said Ching-Ching. 

‘Whatever comes from the Belvedere is 
welcome here!” cried a dozen voices, 
“Drink, my lads!” 

A @nzen tankards were handed toward 
them, and Samson emptied one at a draught. 
Ching-Ching, with the utmost kindness and 
consideration, took a draught from each of 
those remaining, and then smiled like a 
man who had done his duty. 3 

The young girl who had first shown him 
a little attention now asked Ching-Ching if. 
he would like anything to eat. Both of the 


guests declared cine baht ready for any- a. 


thing, 


The girl showed Ching-Ching so much 
attention that Pedro frowned more heavily 
than ever, and when she had placed a ham, 

some figs and a flagon of wine before our 
friends, he seized her roughly by the hand 
and jerked her away. 

“Let go, Pedro,” she said, with her dark 
eyes flashing. 

“You forget yourself, Arnia,” he hissed: 
“do you trifle with——” 

“I am neither a child nor a dog,” she said. 

“But you are a woman, and bound to me, 
Arnia.” 

“Until I choose to break the binding,” she 
replied. 

“Would you break it for that—that——” 
Pedro could find no proper term for Ching- 
Ching, so he left the sentence unfinished. 

“Anything is better than a bully,” said 
Arnia, looking him steadily in the face: 
“you cannot nourish a woman on blows— 
you must give her love.” 

_“T will give him my dagger,” muttered 
Pedre, pointing to the apparently uncon- 
scious Ching-Ching, who was walking into 
the ham with the skill of an experienced 
hand. 

“Pooh! That for your dagger!” said Ar- 
nia, snapping her fingers, and Pedro with- 
drew into a corner to indulge in a savage 
sulk. 

“I hope you have all you require,” said 
Arnia. 

“Yes,” replied Samson: but Ching-Ching 
was more diplomatic. ? 

“I nebber hab all I want,” he said, rolling 
his eyes about, “until I hab you.” 

“Oh, go along!” said Arnia, touching him 

lightly upon the shoulder. 

Ching-Ching seized her small brown hand 

and kissed it tenderly. 
“Look out, Chinaman!” cried a voice be- 
hind, and Ching-Ching sprang aside. 
The next moment Pedro’s arm passed by, 
and his dagger pierced the table. 
Then Ching-Ching turned from the lamb 
to the lion, and seizing Pedro by the throat, 
he shook him as a dog would a rat, amid 
_ cries of “Bravo!” from the company. They 
were a rough, wild lot of men, but justice 
_ demands that we should state that they had 


no sympathy with Pedro’s unmanly attack. 
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At last Ching-Ching let him go, and, al- 
most lifeless and gasping, he fell upon the 
floor, | 

“Water,” he cried, but none of his friends 
gave him any. 

Arnia stood near him until he had recov- 
ered a little, and then pointing sternly to- 
ward the door, said: 

“Tl always thought you a bit of a brute, 
but I never expected to find you a coward. 


‘Go 


“Arnia, Arnia!” he groaned. 

“Go,” she repeated, “and let me never see 
your dastard face again. Could you think 
so lightly of me as to suppose that I could 
shift my love from one to the other as you 
put a saddle from mule to mule? I despise 
you. Go!” 

The withering scorn seemed to make him 
shrink to half his usual size, and with his 
head bent he slunk through the door. Ar- 
nia closed it behind him, and he was gone, 

Just for a moment she pressed her hand 
upon her heart, but speedily stifling her 
emotion, she bade the startled-muleteers re- 
sume their merriment. 

“Forget him,” she said, “as I do. 
he not rightly served?” 

“He was,” they answered. 

Ching-Ching resumed his seat and _ his 
meal, and he arid Samson between them 
polished the bone. This over, a dance wis 
proposed. | 

“Where is the guitar?” asked Arnia. 

“Nebber mind de guitar,” replied Ching- 
Ching; “I carry music about wid me. Stand 
by, Samson, and beat de time.” . 

Then, to the great admiration of all pres- 
ent, and the complete overpowering of Sam- 
son,.Ching-Ching beat out music from hi3 


Was 


cheeks with the palms of his hands, making 


the notes with different formations of his 
mouth. 

The tune was quaint and sparkling, such 
as the Spaniards had never heard before, 
but it suited the fandango, and at it they 
went, Samson, grinning all over his face, 
leading off with Arnia. 

Without one pause or break, Ching-Ching 
continued to hammer upon his cheeks for 
nearly twenty minutes, and then the dancers 
gave in. 
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You must be thirsty, friend,” said one 

Pre muleteers. 

Berry,” replied Ching-Ching, and a num- 
rt of tankards being held’ toward him, he 
Bronized them as liberally as before. 

“What dat dere?” he cried, espying a box 

1 the corner ; “dat det from my coun- 

ry. ” 

a came out of a Chinese trader anchored 

n this coast,” replied one of the muleteers ; 
th lere is nothing in it but a handkerchief, 
4 flower- -pot, a top, an old sword, and a few 

ner trifles.”’ 

| “Let me look at dem,” said Ching-Ching, 

s eyes lighting up with enthusiasm, 

:: “The box was handed up and placed upon 

the table. As soon as Ching- Ching got a 

fe ir look at it he exclaimed: 

PI tought so!” 

- “Tought what?” asked Samson. 

- “Dis my uncle’s box,” said Ching-Ching, 

ns Boking round upon the company; ‘“‘de box 
of my long-lost uncle.” 

‘Dat must be anodef uncle,” begun Sam- 
son, innocently, when Ching-Ching rapidiy 
interposed, addressing the rest: 

‘You must know, my frens,” he said, 
“dat once I had an uncle, berry rich, berry 
g yood, and berry charitable uncle, who al- 
ways feed de poor and look after him lilly 
neffys sech as me. But de emperor. send 
him away to sea, to de furrin parts, and den 
1 we see dat berry good uncle no more,’ 

- Here Ching-Ching covered his eyes and 
Bobbed The listeners were much affected— 
all but Samson, who looked on and listened 
like one in a dream. 

The character of his friend had always 
been a puzzle to Samson, but now it was 
getting quite bewildering. 


“We wait for long years,” continued 


f ching-Ching, ‘ ‘and time kind o’ soffen down 


my grief, when I see dis box, and know 
5 what am inside. My frens, afore I open de 
box I tell you so dat you know I speak de 
} trufe. Inside dere am a flower-pot, a sword, 
a top, a fan and a few other lilly things. 
Am I right?” 
A chorus of affirmatives answered him, 
» Ching-Ching smiled gladly. 
_ “And dis box you know to be mine?” 
| Bein nd ee tet to him as he de- 
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sired. The box was of no value to them, 
they said, or to anybody else as far as they 
could see. 

“Now, I got my property again,” said 
Ching-Ching, forgetting that it had never 
been his before, “I show you something.” 

And then he spun the top as only a China- 
man could spin it, making it travel up and 
down the edge of the sword, and finally fin- 
ishing on the very point. After this he 
twisted two pieces of paper into the sem- 
blance of butterflies, and with the fan made 
them disport themselves as natural as life. 

But his great and really wonderful trick 
was with the flower-pot. 

Covering it with a silk handkerchief, he 
sat upon the table cross-legged, and mut- 
tered something which sounded like an in- 
cantation. The handkerchief rose slowly up 
to the height of about six inches, and then 
he whisked it off, revealing a young orange 
tree: 

Waving back the eager company, he cov- 
ered it again and continued his incantation. 
Higher and higher rose the handkerchief, | 
to at least two feet, and then he whisked it 
off again. 

The tree was then in blossom. 

Cries of admiration sprang from many 
lips, but a few of the most superstitious 
crossed themselves. Such wonders savored 
of dealings with the evil one. 

“More to come,” said Ching-Ching, and 
covered it again. 

‘A third incantation turned the blossom 
into fruit, and then the reputation of the 
conjurer was established. One orange, and 
one only, he plucked from the tree. This 
he gave to Arnia. 

“Keep dat,” he said, ‘for my sweet sake.” 

Arnia out the magic fruit in her bosom, 
and the performance terminated with the 
reduction of the tree to a simple flower-pot 
full of earth again. Ching-Ching pushed 
away the things in the box, and tied'*it*round 
with a cord so as to have it ready to take , 
away. 

The dancing began again and songs were 
sung, and in both of these accomplishments 
Samson and Ching-Ching came to the fore. 
Between his dances the former took an ope 
portunity to speak to his friend, 
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22 
“Ching,” he said, “am dat box your un- 
cle’s ?”’ 

Ching-Ching looked at him with a slyness 
which defies description, and answered, “I 
tink not, Sammy,” 

“How know you, den, what was inside?” 

“Tt is all written out,” replied Ching- 
Ching; “me read Chinee.” 

“But de tricks, Chingy?” 

“Me berry great conjurer,” replied Ching- 
Ching, and that was all he would say. 

A complete description of that wonderful 
evening need not be given here; suffice it to 
say that the-merriment never flagged for a 
moment, and that Samson and Ching-Ching 
were the life of the party. 

A little after eleven a messenger came in 
to say that the officers had already gone, 
and then came a round of adieux. 

Ching-Ching and Samson then swallowed 
a parting glass, and the former having 
shouldered his precious box, they sallied 
forth. 


“My heart am all on fire 
For de berry sweet Arnia, 
With a ki-ki-ki,” 


sang Ching-Ching as he staggered past the 
front door, where, as ill-luck would have it, 
Don Salvo was standing. 
Now Ching-Ching sober was a very diplo- 
matic person, but Ching-Ching drunk was 
apt to be reckless; and now, as he caught 
sight of the don, he forgot his former com- 
plimentary notices of his charms, and ad- 
dressed him in a very different style. 
“How de do, old leather chops?” he said; 
“dem berry skinny legs ob yourn.” 
“What, sir?” cried the don. 
“You are complete darn old skewer,” con- 
tinued Ching-Ching; “you jist like a-skinny 
bird call de cockchafer. Oh, you are a 
berry bony ole sinner!” 
It is not in our power to adequately con- 
vey an idea of the wrath of that much in- 
' sulted don. He saw how he had been im- 
posed upon—how he had been flattered into 
feeding a man who was a loathsome reviler, 
'. and his countenance, bilious at the best of 
_ times, became awful to look upon. 
= “You thief—you ugly brute!” he gasped, 
ae “hl have you got in that box?” 
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“Some ob me family property,’ .eplied 
Ching-Ching, “which you rob my berry~no; 
bie uncle of. Oh, you berry wicked ole 
stick !” : 

This was too much, and Don Salvo, with 
a furious gesture, rushed back into the 
house and began to call aloud for the ser- 
vants. Samson, seeing that it was time io 
be off, swung Ching-Ching round and urged 
him to depart. 

Our friend readily obeyed—he was always 
obedient to Samison, even in his worst mo- 
ments—and in a few minutes they had left 
the don’s villa far behind them. 

But the dangers of the night were not yet 
over. 

There was one who smarted under a deep 
sense of injury, and who had been waiting 
with the patience of a tiger for Ching- 
Ching. 

This was Pedro, who, with dagger drawn, 
stood in the shade of a porch, and as Ching- 
Ching went singing by, rushed out and 
stabbed him fiercely in the back. 

Down went our friend with a clang, as if 
he was made of metal, and Samson, who 
saw the blow, but was unable to prevent it, 
sprang upon the muleteer. 


CHAPTER IX. ( 
SAVED BY A VICIOUS PROPENSITY. 


“Golly!” cried Sainson, fiercely ; “you pay 
berry dearly for dis, sar!” 

“I care not,” hissed the muleteer, as he 
writhed in his strong grasp; “I have had 
my revenge—ha, ha!” 

His laugh only roused Samson more, and 
the strong, black arms closed round him 
with a vise-like grasp. Pedro felt as if 
every bone in his skin was being smashed, 
and with short shrieks and gasps between 
the words he begged for mercy. 

“Don’t kill him quite, Sammy,” 
Ching-Ching; “he not hurt me.” 

“Not hurt you!” exclaimed Samson; 
“why, he stab you.” 

“No; him only hit me.” 

Pedro’s dagger had broken short off, and 


said 
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till held tne hilt in his hand, a proof 
ive that he had really stabbed his 
and; but how was it that .Ching-Ching 
; now so calmly sitting upon his box? 
. t hurt him, Sammy,” he said again; 
us tie him to dis door-post and leaf 


portico. This done, Ching- Chine confis- 
ed his turban and sash as the legitimate 


ty, Sammy,” he said. 
Reshouldering his box, they moved away, 
| reached the shore without further mo- 
tion. There they found a boat in wait- 
with the information that their captain 
s already on board, and had sent this 

: for them, with the intimation that their 
og would be stopped for a week as a pun- 

ment for their not turning up at the 
er time. 

Then they had taken their seats, Samson 

ced Ching-Ching how it was that he had 
ped the dagger of Pedro. 
Pp’ Me not escape him,” replied Ching- 
Shing; “him in my back now.’ 
The eyes. of Samson nearly started out 
' his head as Ching- Ching replied thus. 
if rutting that with the conjuring, Ching- 
hing surely must be more than mortal. 
“But, Chingy-Chingy, it onposserbul for 
ou to stand dat!” 
p Me show you when we get on board,” 
pplied Ching-Ching. 

Vhen the Belvedere was reached all was 
ict none but the watch being on deck. 
amson and Ching-Ching made an attempt 

» get below without disturbing anybody, 
ut the latter slipped and fell, his fall being 
ccompanied by the same clatter which had 
4 viously astonished Samson. $ 
‘This, however, brought out nobody, and 
hey managed to get to their cabin, and then 
amson obtained a light. 
“Now, Chingy, show me dat dagger,” 
aid Samson. 
Turning up his foot, Ching-Ching brought 
wn from his back a saucepan-lid with the 
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dagger-blade sticking through it; next he 
produced an iron plate-warmer, which had 
turned aside the point and saved him. 

“T found dese tings,” he said, “lyin’ loose 
about de kitchen. I also got a few more.’ 

It appeared that he had a great many, for 
the back of his jacket was like a magical hat 
—he produced so many things from it. His 


trousers’ pockets were also fufl, and there — 


were a few trifles in the box. Samson knew 

not what to say, and Ching-Ching proceeded 

to arrange them as if they were for sale. 
Here is the list: 


Four saticepan-lids—the handle of an old 
stew-pan—a toasting-fork—half a willow- 
pattern plate—two pocket-handkerchiefs—a 
comb and brush (much worn)—a slipper 
and a boot—a rolling-pin—three muleteers’ 
whips—four knives and six forks—eleven 
spoons—a piece of matting and a lump of 
coal. ; 

“Dat not so bad,” said Ching-Ching, com- 
placently, ‘all done atween de courting and 
dancing. 

“Tt strikes me,” 
get into trouble.” 
“Me allers getting into trouble,” returned 
Ching-Ching, “and me allers gettin, out— 
with a ki-ki-ki stock a cum ditily” 0 

“If you “make that row look out for — 
squalls,” said Sammy. | 

“Quiet now,” said Ching-Ching. 

“What de use ob all dis stuff, Chingy?” 
asked Samson, pointing to the dark night’s — 
work. 

“No use, Sammy.” 

“What for you take ’em, den?” 

“Menot know. Me can’t help it!” 

“Now, Chingy, am dat de trufe?” asked 
Samson, earnestly. 

“Tt am,” replied. Ching-Ching ; “SL: got 
what de swells call chiptomarea.”’ 

It ought to be here explained that Ching- 
Ching meant “kleptomania, ” a vice not en- 
tirely unknown even among the best of peo- 
ple. A late prime minister of England 
never went anywhere without stealing some- 
thing, and it was quite a recognized thing ta 
let him go, and on the morrow his servant 
invariably brought the articles back. Did 
Ching-Ching speak the truth? But our read- 


replied Samson, “dat you 
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ers know the little reason we have to doubt 
him. 

“I tink,” said Ching-Ching, “dat we had 
better get rid ob it.” 

_ “Whar?” asked Samson. 

“Is ole Cutten on watch?” 

“Yes, he am. I saw him jis as we come 
aboard.” 

“Den put ‘em into his hammock,” said 
Ching-Ching. 

This was quietly done, and the two 
friends, satisfied that they had done their 
duty, retired to rest. 

About two hours later old Cutten came 
hammering at their door, swearing most 
frightfully ; but although both of them were 
aroused and fully conscious of what it 
meant, they only snored the louder, and the 
indignant seaman at last retired, declaring: 

“That he would see the capen airly to- 
morrow, and ax him if people has to be druy 
clean out of their blessed wits by a skunk- 

ing nigger and a putty-headed Chinee chap.” 
_ And in the morning he took the lot up 
' with the design of carrying his threat into 
execution, but meeting with Tom True, he 
was advised to pitch the things overboard 
and say nothing about it. 

“It can’t be proved who did it, you know,” 
said Tom. 

“But I know it’s them,” urged Cutten. 

“You believe it, you mean; better pitch 
the lot overboard.” 

After a little more demurring Cutten did 
as was desired, and barely had the miscel- 
laneous articles of plunder settled on the 
bottom when Ching-Ching and Samson came 
up fresh and smiling. 

Ching-Ching was in his ordinary, and Bill 
Grunt, who had been puzzling over the 
change of attire, bore down upon him. 

“I say, Mister Ching-Ching,” he said, “a 
word with you.” 
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“No, Massa Grunt; but I turn dis inside 
out!” and away went our friend, leaving 
Bill Grunt to his reflections. 

About noon Don Salvo came on board, 
and both Samson and Ching-Ching, with a 
most commendable prudence, retired below. 
They thought he had come to lay a com- 
plaint against them; but if he did so, he 
changed his mind, for he did not allude to 
them in any way. His business was of a 
different nature. 

“What have you been doing?” he said to 
Harry, as he entered the cabin. 

“When and where?” 

“I have received this letter from the com- 
mander of the district to-desire you to re- 
main here for awhile.” 

“This means mischief, Don Salvo.” 

“Yes; and now I warn you to remain.” 

“Seriously ?” said Harry, smiling, : 

“Take it as you please,” said Don Salvo; 
“remember that I have warned you. I have 
done my duty.” 

“Perhaps it means nothing, after all.” 

“That’s spoken like a young man,” said 
the don, testily; “why should they wish to 
detain you but for a serious purpose? But 
then I must do my duty, and I tell you to 
remain.” 

‘““Good-by, Don,” said Harry; “give my 
love to Juanita, and tell her that I shall keep 
my promise.” 

“And what was that?” 

“To be true to her, even if her foolish old 


father stood out against us. Good-by, I 
must away.” 
“Too late!” cried the don, pointing 


through the cabin window with trembling 
fingers ; “the Belvedere is lost. The Anita!” 


Harry, startled, turned and looked, and 
there at the mouth of the harbor was the 
Brazilian man-of-war with a crowd of men 
upon her deck. 


“As many as you like, Massa Grunt.” 
“How about that suit o’ yourn? Where 
do you keep that go-to-meeting suit o’ 


SS pean) 


“T-will fight her,” he said. 
“What can you do?” asked the don; “she 
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yourn?” 

“Which go-to-meeting ?” 

“The one with the rum figures all over 
a 7 
“I keep him, Massa Grunt, on my back.” 
“What, do you wear two suits?” 


has taken in fresh stores and fresh men; in 
five minutes she could sink you.” 


There was no denying the truth of this, 
but all was not lost until ruin had really 
overwhelmed him, and Harry refused to be- 
lieve that all chance of escape was gone, 
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odds are heavy,” he said, “but I 
what strategy can do.” 
have a bold heart.” 
t you now on shore, and if I lose my 
lis day my last word will be for Juani- 
arewell, Don?” 
u will exonerate me if you are taken 
er?’ asked the don anxiously. 
said Harry; “I would not betray a 
uch less a friend.”’ 
accompanied the don on deck, and.saw 
nto his boat. Then he proceeded to 
ine the foe. | 
Anita had anchored broadside on to 
mouth of the harbor, with her guns 
ng at the Belvedere. Everything was 
oubtedly ready for action. A few min- 
es later a boat put off full of well-armed 
and pulled over the bar. 
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CHAPTER X. — 5 


A CLEVER MOVE. 
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he Anita was nearly two miles away still, 
between it and the Belvedere lay several 
ll fishing craft, all of whom were now 
vely preparing to get out of the way. 
look of the bulky frigate was enough 
warn the most inexperienced that there 
1s mischief in the wind. 
z s the boat drew nearer Harry could see 
at it was commanded by the officer whom 
ie had held as prisoner, and a smile flashed 
cross his face as he thought of the satis- 
a ction the fellow must feel at having, as he 
hought, his bitter foe in his power. 
When within twenty yards of the Belve- 
ere the boat pulled up and’ the officer 
ailed : 
“Belvedere, aboard there !’ 
“Well?” said Harry. 
ig the name of the Emperor of the Bra- 
, I command you to surrender,” 
O And | in the name of all that is British, I 
efuse to do so,” said Harry. 
lis answer elicited a cheer from such of 
oven as were standing by, and the Bra- 
lian officer bit his lips. 
i ‘You must be mad to think that you can 
nd against us,” he said. 


dee 

“And you must be a cowardly set to at- 
tack us,” returned Harry. 

“It is our duty to rid the sea of villainous 
pirates.” 

“Then do it; and leave honest men alone.” 

“You are no honest man.” 

“Come ashore with me,” replied Harry— 
“that is, if you dare—and I will prove to you 
that I carry very honest steel.’’. 

Another cheer from the Belvederes, and 
a smothered laugh from the Brazilians. The 
officer turned pale with rage. 

“T cannot fight with a lot of sea thieves 
and ruffians.”’ 

“Your cowardice,” said Harry, “seeks 
refuge in wild, unfounded assertions. If 
you lack cetrage to come ashore, return to 
the ship.” 

“T am commanded to seize your vessel.” 

“Tf you come a foot nearer I will sink 


you. | 
This determined rejoinder had the de- 


sired effect, and the boat came no nearer. 


“Go back,” cried Harry again, ‘and bring 
all your boats. We will give them as good 
a reception as before. As for the Anita, she 
must remain where she is, for there is not 
draught of water to bring her in.” 


“But while she is there you cannot come 
out,” said the officer. 

“We shall see,” rejoined Henry. 
back to your ship, my good fellow.” 


“Go 


The contemptuous tone of our hero stung 
the Brazilian nearly to madness—but he was 
not mad enough to risk an assault upon the 
Belvedere—and after some little show of 
lingering there, he ordered the men to pull 
back. 

“Got his tail between his legs, capen,” 
said Ira. ‘I reckon that he is in no hurry 
to shove his nose on board.” 

“They will attack at night,” said Harry; 
“but I hope before then to bring confusion 
upon them. Can you swim?” | 

“Pretty fairly, capen.” 

“Can you do a mile?” 

“Easily.” 

“Then I shall want you to-night. 

“Yes.” 

“You are a good hand at natation?” - 

“A regular duck.” 


Tom?” 


“Then you will do,” said Harry. “Now, 
I want two more.” 

“There is Samson.” 

“Yes; and I wonder if that precious 
Chinaman can swim.” 

Ching-Ching was sent for, and on being 
asked the question, modestly replied, “that 
he had been in de water now and den.” 

“Can you swim a distance? Say—from 
here to the Anita?” 

“Oh, yes, sar.” 

“That is all I want,” said Harry. 

“All my fam'ly berry good swimmers,” 
began Ching-Ching, when Harry interrupt- 
ed him: 

“Oh, yes, I know,” he said; “your father, 
mother, sister and brother—with an uncle 
er two—were all up to it. You can go now.” 

“Tank you, sar; me berry glad to go,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching. 

“He is the most impudent beggar I ever 
met with,” said Tom True, laughing, “and 
nothing seems to ruffle him. Bill Grunt Says 
that he won’t stand much more of him.” 

“What has he been doing now?” 

“Oh, he and Samson asked the old boats- 
wain if he would like to hear a yarn, and, of 
course, he said yes. So Ching-Ching 
brought an empty powder box for him to sit 

_upon, which had tar upon one side of it, and 
they kept him there until he was regularly 
fixed, with some precious lie about Ching- 
Ching’s uncle. Then they made off. and 
Bill found himself regularly fixed. Old Cut- 
ten got the box off after a tough job, but 
nothing on earth will clean the sitting part 
of his trousers.” 

A laugh at Bill Grunt’s expense followed 

the narration, and as that worthy now ap- 
peared with a complaint to make in his 
eyes, Harry marched away and Tom True 
interrupted the boatswain and gave him a 
few general orders. 
After the reiurn of the boat to the Anita 
no further attempt was made to board the 
_ Belvedere, but by the aid of his glass Harry 
could see that they were quietly making 
preparations to attack. 

- His surmise was therefore correct, but he 


© cared little for what they might attempt if 
_ he could carry out his plan. 
___ And his plan was this: 
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To start with a boat, as soon as the sun 
set and before the moan was up, to the Ani- 
ta, and when within easy distance of her to 
send out four strong swimmers—whom, as 
we know, he had already selected—to cut 
her cables. She had an anchor out fore and 
aft, and when these were cut away she 
would drift with the current, which would 
by that time be setting toward the shore. 

The Belvedere, at a given signal, was to 
twist her sails, and sail out of the harbor, 
the signal to be the flashing of a lantern 
from the boat, which was also to be a guide 
to the swimmers on their return. As soon 
as they were safe, an exchange of signal 
lights would give notice of the whereabouts 
of the Belvedere, and Harry would return 
on board. 

An excellent plan if it could only be car- 
ried out. 


He knew there were many chances against 


its success, for the slightest mishap might 
ruin all. If the enemy had only a notion of 
his intention it would not be a difficult: mat- 
ter to foil him; the uwimost care and precau- 
tion was therefore necessary. 

The afternoon passed and the night came 
on—not as it does with us, slowly and by de- 
grees—but suddenly, and, to the inexperi- 
enced, almost without warning. 

The moment the sun set the boat was 
lowered, and Harry, with those he had se- 
lected and a crew to pull, got in. 

“Remember,” said ofr hero to Bill Grunt, 
“have the sails shaken out in five minutes’ 
time; watch for a double flash from my lan- 
tern, then make for the sea.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied Bill Grunt, who, 
when he was not troubled with Ching- 
Ching, was the seaman all over. 

“Give way, my men.” 

With oars muffled, they glided through 
the dark water, and guided by the stars 
alone, Harry steered for the Anita. 

On board, then, all was darkness, and 
what plans they had on hand were being 
carried out with the strictest secrecy, 

Samson’s eyes, like all of his race, were 
very keen, and he was the first to make out 
the hull of the ship. As soon as he did go, 
the boat paused, and those who were in- 
trusted with the dangerous work tossed off 
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rarments, and, with naught but a keen 

iround about the neck, dropped into the 

‘ood fortune attend you,” whispered 

men,” said Tom. 
1en they glided away like shadows into 

e gloom, and Harry bade the men pull 

nietly and easily, so as to get to the outside 

f _the Anita. 

c The stillness was only broken by the 
ching of a gentle breeze and the rippling 
he water against the sides of the boat. 

oard all was dark and still, for the word 

d gone around that there would be rough 
rk that night, and no man burned a 
ight, lest his house should be made a mark 


The other side of the Anita was reached, 
d then Harry bade the men rest upon 
eir oars. The great hull of the frigate 
like a dark shadow between him and the 


“To be or not to be,” muttered Harry; 

perhaps they may fail. Why did I not go 

myself? And yet, no, I am wanted here to 
ide them all.”’ 

What cry is that? only‘a sea bird late 

on the wing. 

But it sufficed for Harry, who flashed his 
lantern twice, and in three minutes a man 
clambers over the side of the boat—it was 
T a 

“What cheer?” asked Harry. 

_ “Well and neatly done; she is drifting on 
i tc the shore rapidly.” 

Again the sea bird’s cry, and Harry shows 
his Jantern boldly. ‘A gun fron? the drifting 
Brazilian sends a shot far over him. 

’ said Harry. 


4 “Watching, too,’ 
_ Tom and Samson now came in and Ching- 
| CI ing alone remained. 
Where was he? 
- “He helped me to cut my end,” said Tom, 
4 “and I left him clinging to it as if fora 
rT rest.” 19 
Bi] sincerely hope the poor fellow is not 
Jrowned,’ ”” said ey 
on el sar,’ cried Ching-Ching, as che 
imbec drawing after him something 


a4 
which looked, in the light of the lantern, 
like a monstrous eel. 

“What have you got there?” 
hero. 

“Only a lilly bit of him cable,’ replied 
Ching-Ching. “I cut him through twice, 
and bring a bit on board—good rope, berry 
useful.” 

“At all events,” said Harry, clapping him 
on the shoulder, “it will serve as a relic of 
this night’s bold work, and I will give it a 
oe ae in my cabin.” 

“Tank you,” replied the gratified Ching: 
Ching. “Any other genlyman like a lily bit, 
I go back for it.” 

“And get your own pigtail cut off?” said 
Tom True. : 

“De man dat do dat take my life first,” 
replied Ching-Ching, gravely. 

A curious crushing sound, followed by the 
shouting of many voices, interrupted the 
speakers, and every eye was turned in the 


asked our 


direction of the harbor, from whence the 


sounds proceeded. All, however, was so 
dark that they could see nothing. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE STORY OF A WRONG. 


“She cannot have struck yet,” said Harry. 
“No; besides it was not the sound of a ves- 
sel running upon shore.” 

A thought simultaneously flashed through 
the minds of several in the boat—what if the 
Belvedere had run into her? But nobody 
expressed it in words. 

The noise and confusion increased, receiv- 
ing additional power from the darkness, and 
the voices of officers giving hasty commands | 
could plainly be heard. 

“Something looming hard by,” said Tom. 

Harry showed his lantern, and promptly 
there came a light in reply. 

“The Belvedere!’ cried the occupants of 
the boat; and regardless of any risk they 
might run, they gave vent to their feelings 
in a strong, hearty British shout. 

It was responded to by those on board the 
Belvedere, and answered by the Anita men 
with a yell of rage. 


ey 


“Hold on,” cried Harry; “we are safe! 
Stand by for a moment, Grunt.” 

“All right, sir.” 

“That’s it, now we've got hold. Show a 
light here.” 

In a twinkling all were on board, and the 
boat hauled in. 

“What was 
Grunt?” 

“Couldn’t quite make out, sir,” replied 
Bill, “but I think she bounced against the 
entrance to the harbor.” 

“That’s unlucky, for it woke them up too 
soon,” said Harry; “but it matters little. 
Steer away nor’west by west, and serve out 
double grog to the men, and treble to Sam- 
son and Ching-Ching.” 

There was no need for him to order any- 
thing for Tom or Ira, as they were invited 
to sup with him below, ard then a little later 
On a very dainty feast was spread. 

“Let us drink to the Belvedere,” said 
Harry; “the most gallant craft upon the 
sea.” 

“And to the captain, the most gallant sail- 
or afloat.” 

“You are disposed to be complimentary 
to-night.” 

“I am inclined to be truthful. 
health, and yours, Ira.” 

“And yours,” said Ira. “Now we have a 
long night before us, let us make it a merry 
one.” 

“Shall I make it an interesting one,” 
asked Harry, “if I tell you a story—the story 
of my wrong?” 

“Of all the things I don’t know I should 
most like to hear.” 

“And you, Ira?” 

“You know my feelings; I have hinted 
them a hundred times.” 

“So let it be,” said Handsome Harry; 
“when we have fed, you can settle your wine 
and cheroots while I tell you as much of my 
story as I know.” 

“Agreed. ” 

When the meal was over, old Cutten, who 
Was waiter for the time, cleared the table, 
| put more wine upon it, and went out. Harry 
' threw himself upon an easy lounge in the 
| corner, and the others settled themselves in 
_ two American chairs. 
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flandsome Harry's Chase. 


“Will you smoke, Harry?” asked Ira. 

“No, no; not while | tell such a story as 
mine.” 

“I beg your pardon, Harry.” 

“The story I am about to tell has never 
passed my lips before,” Harry began, “not 
even to Don Salvo, who has helped me with 
his purse to pursue the man who owes a 
debt his life cannot repay. I was born in 
England, in sweet, sunny Wiltshire, where 
the grass is greener and the foliage richer 
than anything I have seen in the wide world. 
My home, which I left before I was nine 
years of age, was a large building standing 
on the slope of the hill, and looking down 
upon a river which wound about the plains 
below. 

“Only one part of the place was occupied, 
and the rest was closed up, a sealed and 
mysterious book to me and my twin-brother 
Harold, who, with my mother and an old 
woman for a servant, were the only crea- 
tures residing there. My mother was al- 
ways in mourning, and when we asked her, 
used to say that father was dead. We had - 
never seen him, and therefore could feel no 
great grief. One can never feel the loss of 
that one has never known. 

“One thing was quite clear to Harold and 
myself, young as we were, and that was that 
we were shunned by all around us. Even 
the poorer folks gave us a hasty good-day 
and hurried on; not one of them ever 
stopped to say more. As for the richer peo- 
ple, they passed us by with head erect, or 
stared at us as if we were intruders there. 

“But neither Harold nor myself cared a 
fig for this. We loved each other with that 
mysterious love which comes only with a 
double birth. People will tell you that it is 
a fable when you say that the pain of one is 
the pain of the other, but I tell-you it is true; 
true as the fact that the sun shines and gives 
us light and life. 

“I will not dwell upon this love—for even 
to think upon it touches chords in my heart 
which now give no notes but sorrow and 
anguish—but come to the time when a 
change occurred in our lives. My mother, 
who had long been ailing, died. 

“I can see her death-bed now, with her 
beautiful, careworn face turning from Har- 
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: Eanysdt with a pitying look, and as she 
thed my locks her lips moved in prayer. 
ntly Ann Davis, the old servant, came 


Davis,’ said my mother, ‘come in here.’ 


e old woman came to her side and 
her head in weeping. 


a few hours,’ said my mother, in a 
voice, ‘I shall be no more, and you 
be left sole guardian of my boys. Take 
from hence—to the other end of the 
if you can—where they can never hear 
miserable story. There rear them in 
and honesty, for they have in their 
s the making of noble men. Stay 
ong enough to bury me, then go.’ 


is was her last request. From that 
he spoke no more, but held our heads 
her breast until her spirit went back 
ie God who gave it. The interment, 
the management of Ann Davis, took 
and a month later Harold and I, with 
aithful attendant, were crossing’ the 


oy. like, we soon Sree our troubles in 
ssing novelties of our new life, and 

e we were landed at our destination, 
nd of Cuba, where we found a home 
dy prepared. It was a house built upon 
of the hills close to the sea, and behind 
he rich woods and lands. We boys 
ght it paradise, and the sea was the 
harm to me, but Harold loved the 
As a rule we went out together; now 
the deep with the fishermen, now in- 
revel in the rich woods and valleys. 
mes we stayed away from home for a 
two, and Ann, who was alarmed at 
on grew used to it. So passed the 
til we were both eighteen, and then 
and important change took place.” 


el coming up astarn, sir,” cried Bill 
utting his head into the cabin. 


s she like?” asked Harry. 
ry wenomous,” replied Bill; “but I 
| zackly what she is, as there’s werry 
ht left.” 
-est of my story must be reserved,” 
Boeing “come, let us see who 


A few moments’ careful inspection was 
sufficient, and closing his glass, he said: 
“It is the Anita, coming on with all sail.” 
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The news that the Brazilian man-of-war 
was in full pursuit brought all hands upon: 
deck, and many an anxious face was turned 
toward her, for it was impossible to deny 
the fact that she was more than a match for 
the Belvedere as far as weight of guns and 
sailing powers went. 

acy owe us a grudge, and aa mean to 
pay it,” said Ira Staines. 

“He will never rest until he has. settled 

* said Tom. ¥ 
“He may rest shortly—at the bottom of 
the sea,” replied Harry, coolly, and gave the 
word to clear for action. | 

“TI reckon,” said Ira Staines, ‘that he is 
about as cool a chap as ever I set eyes on, 
although I come from a cool country, where 
the coolest men on this ball of earth can be 
found.” a 

“He will carry us through,” said Tom. 

“Through where—the bottom of the Bel- 
vedere?”’ 

“No, Staines, no; he will carry us through 
this job, and settle the Brazilian.” 

“If he does, he’s a downright roarer,” 
muttered the Yankee. 

The Belvedere was now thoroughly alive, 
and every man was at his post doing his 
work with a will. The men could not help 
making calculations of their own, and ac- 
cording to all reasonable ideas there was 
nothing left but to have a piiet ard merry 
fight and die. 

The Brazilian had adhe taken in 
fresh stores and fresh men, and ought there- 
fore, in competent hands, to be a match for 
half a dozen Belvederes. 

One thing only could be reasonably looked 
forward to as a saving power for our hero’s 
gallant little craft, and that was the com- 
ing night. The darkness might permit our 
hero __ tack, and thereby foil his foe. 


CHAPTER ALL. 


WARY FIGHTING. 
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He thought of this, and felt fully certain 
that he could keep well away during day- 
light ; and as there was no. moon, escape was 
not impossible. But he resolved not to at- 
tempt it, for he felt annoyed and irritated 
by the perseverance of the Brazilian, whom 
he had wronged in no way, in pursuing him 
thus. 

“No, Tom,” he said, addressing his 
friend, with whom he had been discussing 
the subject, “if we get away, there is no 
knowing where or when he may turn up 
again, and I am resolved that no man shall 
interfere with my work with impunity.” 
“But—ahem—he is such a big fellow,” 
urged Tom. 

“And will on that account give us a little 
more trouble,” said Harry. ‘We will keep 
on the same course, but see that every gun 
is double-shotted.”’ 

“At once?” 

“At once, Tom. We may not want the 
guns for hours, but there will be other work 
to do anon.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” cried Tom, seaman-fash- 
ion. 

“You take the command ot the larboard, 
and Staines the starboard guns, and tell the 
men that I shall by and by exact the strict- 
est silence.” 

“What on earth is the *move?” said Ira; 
“he’s got something into his head. Well, 
Tom, go to your post; but shake hands, as 
we may get blown out of the water.” 

“Not we,” cried Tom, gayly. “Hallo! 
Ching-Ching and Samson, whither bound ?” 

-Ching-Ching and Samson were both fairly 
“armed to the teeth,” and together pre- 
sented an awe-inspiring spectacle. Tom, 
after looking them up and down, asked 
them if they were going into the cutlery 
business. 

“We hope to hab de oppletunity ob dis- 
bosing ob some ob dese,” replied Samson, 
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Handsome Harry's Chase. 


touching the weapons he bore. Ching-Ching 
smiled sadly. 

“Me berry fond ob peace,” he said, “but if 
anybody get my back up, I cut ‘bout a lilly 
bit. I jes’ goin’ to put myse’f under de 
purtection ob Massa Harry.” 

Bowing low, the two supporters of our 
hero went their way, and Tom, with his 
eyes brimful of good-nature, crossed over 
to the larboard side of the vessel. 

The Anita was gaining upon them, for in 
addition to her extra canvas she seemed to 
be further favored with a fresher breeze. 
She was, in fact, bringing up a good capful 
of extra wind with her. On the other hand, 
the Belvedere was favored wifh the rapid 
approach of a heavy bank of cloud, which 
could not fail to aid the coming night. 

“No moon, no stars,” said Harry; “we 
shall have darkness, indeed. You have good 
eyes, Samson?” 

“Berry good, Massa Harry.” 

“And so have you, I believe, Ching- 
Ching?” 

“My farder——” began Ching-Ching, 
when Harry cut him short. 

“Your father,” he said, “is not here, and 
therefore his eyes could do me no service. 
Can you see?” . 

“Berry good, indeed, sar,” replied Ching- 
Ching, and then, unable to avoid some ref- 
erence to his wonderful parent, he added, 
“better dan my farder.” 

Harry turned away to hide a smile. Hot 
and fiery as he was by nature, it was not in 
him to quarrel with the quaint follies of 
Ching-Ching. Samson, however, was about 
to inquire into the particulars of the eye- 
sight of Ching-Ching senior, when a gun 
from the Anita resounded across the deep. 

“A signal to stop, sir,” said Bill Grunt, 
grinning all over his very nautical face. 


“Shoot up a rocket in reply,’ replied 
Harry. 


END. 


The next number (4) will contain the great story entitled: Hanpsome Harry IN 
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Books That Tell You Everything, 
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Valuable Information On Every Subiect. 


PRICE ONLY 


1. Napo’eon’s Oraculum and Dream 
Containing the great oracle of human 
iy; also the true meaning of almost any 


Od “ : 
f dreams, together with charms, ceremo- 


curious games of cards. A complete 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


2. How to Do Tricks.—The great bool 
ic and ecard tricks, containing full in- 
ion of all the leading card tricks of the 
so the most popular magical illusions as 
1ed by our leading magicians; every boy 
d obtain a copy of this book, as it will both 
and instruct. Price 10 cents. Address 
Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 


r-York. 


. How t> Flirt.—The arts and wiles of 
n are fully explained by this little book. 


des the various methods of handkerchief, 


love, parasol, window and hat flir tation, 
tains a full list of the language and senti- 
of flowers, which is interesting to every- 
both old and young. You cannot be hap- 
thout one. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 

, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 


i 4, How to Dance is the title of a new 


nanagement and trainin 


iandsome little book just issued by Frank 


y- It contains full instructions in the art 

neing, etiquette in the ball-room and at 
8, how to dress, and full directions for 
g off in all popular square dances: Price 
ts. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
26th Street, New York. 


5, How to Make Love.—A complete 
to love, courtship and marriage, giving 

le advice, rules and etiquette to be ob- 
with many curious and interesting 
not generally known. Price 10 cents. 
ss Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
, Wew York. 


; 6. How to Become an Athiete.—Giving 


struction for the use of dumb bells, In- 
lubs, parallel bars, horizontal bars and 
8 other methods of developing a good, 
y muscle; containing over sixty il/ustra- 
Every boy can become strong ana healthy 
owing the instructions contained in this 
book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
y, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 


% Wow to Keep Birds. —Handsomely 
‘ated, and containing full instructions for 
of the canary, 


king-bird, bobolink, blac sbird, paroquet, 


,; etc. Price 10 cents. Address Frank, 
, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 


8. How to Become a Scientist.—A use- 
instructive book, giving a complete 
on chemistry ; also, experiments in 

cs, mechanics, mathema ics, chemistry, 
ections for making fire-works,. colored 
and gas balloons. This book cannot be 

d. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 

er, 29 \Vest 26th Street, New York. 

. Howto Become a Ventriloquist.— 
rry Kennedy. The secret given away. 
intelligent bov reading this book of in- 
ns, by a practical professor (delighting 


atudes every night with his wonderful imi- 


ns), can master the art, and create any 


WV mt of fun for himself and friends. It is 


reatest. book ever published, »nd there's 


ons (of fun) in it. Price 10 cents. Address 
a gettsher, 29 West 26th Street, 


10 CENTS EACH. 


No, 10. How te Box.—The art of self-defense 
made easy. Containing over thirty illustrations 
of guards, blows, and the different positions of 
a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will 
teach you how to box without an instructor, 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. - 

No. 11. How to Write Love-Letters.—A 
most complete little book, containing full direc- 
tions for writing love- letters, and when to use 
them; also giving specimen letters for both 
young and oJd. Priced0cenits. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 
York. 

No 12. How to Write Letters to Ladies -- 
Giving complete instructions for writing Jetters 
to ladies on all subjects; also letters of intro- 
duction, notes and requests. Price 10 cents. > 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 13. How to Do it; or, Book of Eti- 
quette, a great life secret, and one that 
every young man desires to know all about. 
Send 10 cents and get it. There’s happiness in 
it. Address Frank ‘Tousey, publisher, 29 West 
26th Street, New York. 


No, 14. How to Make Cancy.—A complete 
hand-book for making all kinds of candy, ice- 
cream, syrups, essences, etec., ete. Price 10 cents, 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 15, How to Become Rich.—This won- 
derful book presents you with the example and 
life experience of some of the most noted and 
wealthy men in the world, including the self- 
made men of our country. The book is edited 
by one of the most successful men of the present 
age, whose own example is in itself guide enough 
for those who aspire to fame and money. The 
book will give you the secret. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank ‘Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 16. How to Keep a Window Garden,— 
Containing full instructions for constructing a 
window garden either in town or country, 
and the most approved methods for raising 
beautiful flowers at home. The most complete 
book of the kind ever pubiished. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 1%. How to Dress.—Containing full in- 
struction in the art of dressing and appearing 
well at home'and abroad, giving the selections 
of colors, material, and how to have them made 
up. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 18. How to Become Beautiful.— One of 


the brightest and most valuable little books 
ever given to the world. Everybody wishes to 


-know how to become beautiful, both male and 


female. The secret is simple, and almost cost- 
less. Read this book and be convinced how to 
become beautiful. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29°\\ est 26th Street, 
New York. 


No, 19. Frank Tousey’s United States Dis- 

tance Tables, Pocket Companion aad Guide. 
—Giving the official distances on all the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada. Also 
table of distances by witer to foreign ports, 
hack fares in the principal cities, reports of the 
census, ete., ete., making it one of the most 
complete and handy books published. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New TORR 
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PLUCK AND LUCK. 


The Largest and Best 5 Cent Library Published. 32 Pages, Colored Covers, 
Stories of All Kinds, Latest Issues : . 


16 Fred Farrell, the Barkeeper’s Som........--+-»-:* ey ee PE a Par PR eye by Jno. B. Dowd 


17 Sli Steve, the Cunning Spy of the Revolution. ......ceeeceeseveeceeeere by General Jas, A. Gordon 
18 Frod I | beso the Hero of Greystone Tre. BE cn caves veces cessebpeneccccenceey nen ese a Ex Fire Chief Warden 
19 Harry Dare; or, A New York Boy in the NAVY ...scceccnsccecrcenennesereneseneeers by Col. Ralph Fenton 
99 Jack Quick, she Boy Engineer.......--.-------++~- seep sir ane a by Jas. C. Merritt 
21 Doublequick, the King Harpooner;, or, The Wonder of the Whalers........-. by Capt. Thos. H, Wilson 
92 Rattling Rube, the Jolly Scout and Spy. A Story of the Revolution....by General Jas. A. Gordon 
23 In the Czar's Service; or, Dick Sherman in Russia.....-..eeseseeererereeererssese sees: by Howard Austin 
94 Ben o’ the Bowl; or, The Road to Ruin.......-.-.+seersereeeeeees eee cub can tceskeeeeneees by Jno. B. Dowd 
9% Kit Carson, the King of Scouts... ........-..+---errgapessssnes sete er eeet ree UY an Old Scout 
96 The School-Boy Explorers; or, Amon the Ruins of Yucatan..........0.--eeebes eens: by Howard Austin 
27 The Wide Awakes; or, Burke Halliday, the Pride of the Volunteers. .... by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
93 The Frozen Deep; or, Two Years in the Ice..........--.. a eeneeencesereeseee ets by Capt. Thos, H. Wilson 
29 The Swamp Rats; or, The Boys Who Fought For Washington.........-++-+- by General Jas, A. Gordon 
* Around the World on Cheek... ........----serrsrecsrerserteseseusssnesesssesesset esta by Howard Austin 
31 Bushwhacker Ben; or, The Union Boys ot MTOMMESSCE..... cece ee eee ere eeteeeeees by Col. Ralph Fenton 
39 The Rival Roads; or, From Engineer to President... ...... eee ec cee neces renee eneers ees. by Jas. C. Merritt 
33 The Boy Volunteers; or, The Boss Fire Company of the Town.......-.+-++++:: by Ex Fire Chief Warden 
34 From Booiblack to Senator; or, Bound to Make His Way..........eseeeee eee eeeee tence by Hal Standish 


For sale by all newsdealers or sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, or 6 ‘copies 
for 25 cents. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 29 West 26th Street, Nyt 


WORK AND WIN. 


An Interesting Weekly for Young America. 32 Pages. Colored Covers, Priced 
Cents. It is Bound to Please You. 


Fred Fearnot; or, School Days at Avon. 

Fred Fearnot, Detective; or, Balking a Desperate Game. 

Fred Fearnot’s Daring Rescue; or, A Hero in Spite of Himself. 
Fred Fearnot’s Narrow Escape; or, The Plot That Failed. 
Fred Fearnot at Avon Again; or, His Second Term at School. 
§ Fred Fearnot’s Pluck; or, His Race to Save a Life. 

7 Fred Fearnot as an Actor; or, Fame Before the Footlights. 

§ Fred Fearnot at Sea; or, A Chase Across the Ocean. 


for 25 cents. 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 29 West 26th Street, bees 


YOUNG KLONDIKE. 


Containing Stories of the Klondike. Every Story Complete. 32 Pages. 
Colored Covers. Price 5 Cents, 


1 Young Klondike; or, Off For the Land of Gold. 
2 Young Klondike’s Claim; or, Nine Golden Nuggets. 
3 Young Klondike’s First Million; or, His Great Strike on El Dorado Creek. 
4 Young Klondike and the Claim Agents; or, Fighting the Land Sharks of Dawson City. 
5 Young Klondike’s Now Diggings; or, The Great Gold Find on Owl Creek. 
6 Young Klondike’s Chase; or, ine Gold Pirates of the Yukon. 
7 Young Klondike’s Golden Island; or, Half a Million in Dust. 
8 Young Klondike’s Scven Strikes; or, The Geld Hunters of High Rock. 
9 Young Klondike’s Journey to Juneau; or, Guarding a Million in Gold. 
19 Young Klondike’s Lucky Camp; or, Working the Jnknown’s Claim. 
ll Young Klondike’s Lost Million; or, The Mine Wreckers of Gold Creek. 
12 Young Klondike’s Gold Syndicate; or, Breaking the Brokers of Dawson City. 
13 Young Klondike’s Golden Eagle; or, Working a Hidden Mine. 
14 Young Klondike’s Trump Card; or, The Rush to Rocky River. 
15 Young Klondikc’s Arctic Trail; or, Lost in 2 Sea of Ice. 
16 Young Klondike’s New Bonanza; or, The Gold Diggers of French Gulch. 
17 Young Klondike’s Death Trap; or, Lost Underground. 
18 Young Klondike’s Fight for a Claim; or, The Boomers of Raccoon Creek. 
= one Klondike’s Deep Sea Diggings; or, Working at the Mouth of the Yukon, 
oung Klondike’s Winter Camp; or Mining Under the Snow. 
21 Young Klondike’s Death Creek Deal; or, Downing the Gold King of Dawson. 
22 Young Klondike’s Mastodon Mine; or, The Biggest Strike of All, 
= b Sy Klondike’s Company K;; or, sting in an Unknown Land. 
oung Klondike’s Big Black Bear; or, Working the “ Man in the Moon,” 
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“Handsome # Harry.” 
Stories of Land and Sea. 


J2 PAGES. ISSUED WEEKLY. 


The Best Little Library Published. 


Handsome Harry is a brave, fearless young man, who goes through 
all sorts of adventures while in pursuit of a villain who has wronged him. | 

He is assisted in his search by Tom True, his lieutenant; Bill Grunt, 
his boatswain; Ching-Ching, a faithful Chinese friend, and Sampson, a 
giant negro, who would go through fire and water for Handsome Harry. 


LIST OF NUMBERS: ' 


No.1. Handsome Harry of the Fighting Beive- 
dere. 


No. 2. Handsome Harry’s Peril; or, Saved by His 
Trusty Crew. 


Issued February 3rd. 


No. 3. Handsome Harry’s Chase; or, On the 


Track of the “ Vulture.” 
issued February 10th. 


No. 4. Handsome Harry in Africa; or, A Land 


Hunt for His Foe. 
| Issued February 17th. 


If you cannot procure any numbers of Handsome Harry from your! 
newsdealer send the price, 5 cents per copy, to us and we will send any 
copies ordered by return mail. Address 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, NEW YORE. «.’ 
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